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CHAPTER I. THE CRUEL CRAWLING FOAM. 


HERE was darkness over the land, almost as awful as that we 
read of on the awfullest day this earth has ever seen—darkness 
that might be felt. In the midst of the ripe warm harvest-time, when 
all things were at their fairest, and the farmers about Combhollow 
were congratulating each other on the glorious weather, the storm 
came: a strange bluish blackness overspread the sky—metallic, 
tempest-charged, not one cloud or many clouds, but a darkening 
of the face of heaven. It was like a sudden twilight at noon. 

‘It mun be a ’clipse, I think,’ said old Jabez Long, the fisher- 
man, contemplative of that awful horizon yonder, where one streak 
of copper-coloured light made a narrow rent between sea and sky. 

‘’Clipse, man !’ cried his neighbour; ‘howcan it be a ’clipse, when 
there ain’t none in the almanick? It’s more like a judgment than 
a ’clipse, to my mind—a judgment agen the farmers for making bread 
so dear last Chrisselmas. Sarve ’em right if their corn’s drownded 
afore they can get it under cover.’ 

There was no rain yet, but when the rain came by and by, it 
would be a flood, thought that little group of awe-stricken fishermen 
gathered in front of the Ring of Bells public-house, at the fisher- 
men’s end of Combhollow. 

‘Look at the sea,’ exclaimed Jabez, pointing seaward. 

It had a curious look, the ocean—that sea which in summer-time 
was wont to seem a lake of emerald green, clear as the gem its colour 
rivalled, with shadows of richest purple. To-day the water was a 
dull red, darkened to indigo here and there. There was a strong 
ground-swell, and the sea heaved like a passionate bosom stirred 
with deepest anger. White surf came creeping up the sand, and 
with every receding wave there rose a roar like distant thunder. 
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‘ An angry sea,’ cried Jabez. ‘I hope the young Squire won’t 
try to come in from Clovelly upon such a tide as this.’ 

‘Has he gone to Clovelly ?’ asked Mike Durran, the younger of 
the two men. Both were old and gray and rugged, and had a look 
of having aged rather from hard weather than from the flight of years. 
Time had crawled for these villagers, winters and summers creeping 
slowly on their sluggish course ; much labour, little pleasure. They 
must have felt a century old at least. 

‘Yes, he sailed yesterday morning, and was to be back to-day. 
Him and Jack and the lad Peter; not enough of ’em to manage that 
clumsy old tub of his, to my mind. He’ll get into trouble some day, 
I’m afeard.’ 

‘Money’s scace with him, I’m thinking,’ said Mike. 

‘Money’ll never be anything but scace while the old Squire’s 
alive,’ answered Jabez. ‘There’s money enough and to spare hid 
away somewheres ; but nobody’ll ever see the colour of it while he’s 
alive.’ 

‘Not they,’ groaned Mike Durran; and there was a general 
groan from the little group of idlers, by way of tribute to the Squire. 

‘Hard upon everybody,’ said Jabez. 

‘ Hardest of all upon his own flesh and blood,’ said another man. 
‘ His cruelty drove his second son to sea.’ 

‘ Arnold,’ said Jabez. ‘ Ah, a fine lad that! I remember ’im; 
a fine out-spoken lad, with a kind word for every one.’ 

‘Ah, he were the right sort, he were,’ said Mike; ‘not like 
Mr. Oswald. He haven’t a word to throw at a dog, wrapped up in 
his-self, and proud as Lucifus; and as for the colour of his money— 
well, I never see it.’ 

This implies the deepest depth of unpopularity—a man unable 
or unwilling to give. 

At this juncture there came a silence in the little assembly, and 
all eyes were turned in the same direction to look at a man who 
came round the sharply-jutting cliff which cut off this straggling bit 
of Combhollow by the sea-shore from the bay, and the tidy little 
town that lay inland in a cleft of the fertile Devonian hills. On this 
side of the promontory there was tlie original fishing village, a row of 
ancient thatched cabins built against the cliff, and that popular house 
of entertainment, the Ring of Bells, a low-roofed, old-fashioned dwell- 
ing, with steep gables and curious abutments, and ceilings which 
scarcely cleared the heads of its tallest customers. 

The person whose approach commanded the general attention was 
a man of somewhat striking appearance. Tall, broad-shouldered, with 
a head nobly mounted on the throat of a gladiator, penetrating black 
eyes, boldly-cut features, a swarthy complexion, a square lower jaw, and 
a capacious strongly-marked brow—he was a man to attract attention 
anywhere. Intellect and power had set their seal upon his face, and 
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his bearing was that of one accustomed to command. A man of 
superior mind, stranded for life in such a place as Combhollow, might 
naturally think himself a king. 

The new-comer’s costume was that of the yeoman class. He wore 
knee-breeches, coarse gray knitted stockings, and stout buckled shoes. 
His only distinguishing characteristic was a white cravat, but this 
was a symbol which marked his power and authority over that little 
group of rough fishermen; and Mrs. Jakes, the landlady, who stood 
at her door listening to the discourse of her customers, dropped 
a low curtsy at sight of the man in the white neckcloth. 

Joshua Haggard was a strong influence in the little town of 
Combhollow, being chief custodian of the souls of its inhabitants, 
from Miss Tremaine, the rich maiden lady at Tremaine Place, to the 
grubby kitchen-wench at the Ring of Bells, who cleaned herself once 
a week, and, with face smarting from the vigorous application of 
mottled soap and coarsest huckaback, went to Little Bethel to hear 
Mr. Haggard preach. It was over the womankind of Combhollow, 
doubtless, that Joshua was most potent; but the men, if they went 
to any place of worship, did it for the most part to please their woman- 
kind; and thus was Little Bethel crowded to overflowing on warm 
summer evenings; while the white-haired vicar of Combhollow 
preached his drowsy orthodox sermon to the school-children, the 
pew-opener and beadle, and the half-dozen stanch followers of the 
Established Church who had not overeaten themselves at dinner, or 
drunk too much after that ponderous and hearty meal. 

Fifty years ago the Established Church was nowhere in Comb- 
hollow, as compared with Joshua Haggard and Little Bethel. The 
great Anglican revival has doubtless awakened that slumberous old 
parish-church into new life and vigour, and left Little Bethel in the 
rear ; but in those days Bethel was dominant, and to sit under Joshua 
was to be in the right way to salvation, in the opinion of Combhollow ; 
always excepting certain old families of landed estate, and the more 
substantial of the tenant-farmers, who clung to the Established 
Church like barnacles to a ship’s bottom, and with little more ability 
to reason upon their faith than the barnacles. They stuck to the 
Church of England chiefly because their fathers had done so, and 
they looked down upon Joshua as a ranter, and follower of that low 
person, John Wesley. 

Mr. Haggard had his temporal avocation and business in life 
as well as his spiritual profession, and a man of less energy and 
intellect would have hardly fared so well as he did with both. 
Haggard’s was one of the best shops in Combhollow. Ostensibly 
devoted to groceries, it gave a counter to linen-drapery, supplied its 
customers with stationery, and was generally willing to procure any 
article that might be wanted in Combhollow from the larger resources 
of Barnstaple or the illimitable storehouses of Exeter. Enthusiast 
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as Joshua really was in religion, he never neglected his trade; order 
and attention marked the conduct of his business; a scrupulous 
honesty recommended him even to careful housekeepers. No adul- 
terated coffee, no sanded sugar, came from his stores ; to say that 
any article came from Haggard’s was tantamount to saying it was 
the best that money could buy. Haggard’s eight shilling mixed tea 
was a specific for nervous headache, and for plasters in urgent cases 
no one thought of using any mustard but Haggard’s. 

Joshua being a widower of some years’ standing, the feminine 
element in the business was supplied by his maiden sister Judith, a 
woman of commercial mind, frugal housewifely habits, and energy as 
inexhaustible as her brother’s. She was of Joshua’s temperament as 
regarded mundane things, but lacked his loftier aspirations and 
spiritual views. Piety with her was of rather a mechanical order, 
dependent upon the number of her attendances at church. She took 
an ascetic view of life, especially as regarded the lives of other people, 
and was continually cutting off some small enjoyment or gratification 
of mind or senses as ‘a snare.’ She was the sole and despotic ruler 
of Joshua’s household and family, the family consisting of one son 
and one daughter, the household of a sturdy maid-of-all-work, a 
shopman, and a boy who carried out goods in barrow or basket, and 
occasionally came to grief by upsetting a box of eggs or breaking a 
vinegar-bottle. 

Joshua Haggard’s house and garden were always the pink of 
neatness, his shop was a model of cleanliness and precision; and his 
life altogether was so wisely ordered, so temperate, regular, and 
honourable, that he himself seemed the highest example of that 
sober Christian life he preached to others. When he read the first 
Psalm, in that rich sonorous voice of his, his congregation thought 
of him as the man whose ‘delight is in the law of the Lord, and 
in His law doth he meditate day and night. 

‘ And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf also shall not wither; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

‘The ungodly are not so—’ 

Ah, with what pious unction, with what a triumphant sense of 
superiority, with what confidence and security against the possibility 
of temptation assailing him, used Joshua Haggard to roll out the 
denunciatory verses that follow ! 


The minister, as Joshua was called in Combhollow, did not come 
to the Ring of Bells to drink or make merry. He was the most 
sober of men, without being an absolute abstainer, and, except a 
mug of small beer with his dinner and supper, rarely tasted any- 
thing stronger than water. He came to the water-side tavern to 
reprove and exhort. Mrs. Jakes had absented herself from chapel 
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for the last two Sabbaths, and this backsliding was a fact to be in- 
quired into by a shepherd solicitous for the welfare of his flock. 

‘ The Saturday nights have been so trying, Mr. Haggard,’ replied 
Mrs. Jakes to her pastor’s grave remonstrance. ‘ The fishermen 
will sit so late and get so quarrelsome. It’s enough to make one 
feel tired and addled like next morning.’ 

‘If you were mcre careful of the good of your soul than of 
filthy lucre, Mrs. Jakes, you wouldn’t let the men stay late enough 
to tire you, or drink enough to get quarrelsome.’ 

‘Ah,’ sighed the landlady, with a doleful shake of her head ; ‘it’s 
lucky for they as was brought up to a virtuous business. I was 
brought up to mine by they as went before me, and I’m obliged to 
abide by it.’ 

‘Put it away, if you find it a snare, Mrs. Jakes. Put it away, 
if you see that it leads others to evil ways. Selling drink to the 
intemperate is like going into partnership with Satan. Dissolve 
the firm, my dear woman, and put your trust in God.’ 

‘I might do that, Mr. Haggard ; but how should I face the tax- 
gatherer, or the brewer’s man, or the old Squire’s bailiff when he 
ealls for my rent ?’ 

‘Have you forgotten how the sparrows are cared for, Mrs. 
Jakes ?” 

‘Ah, sir, it’s well for the sparrows; yet I’ve seen a many 0’ 
them tumble out of their nestes, poor things. Sparrows is made 
without much sense, and there’d need be somebody to look after 
‘em. But I fancy Providence meant us to do for ourselves, and do 
the best we can in the business we’re brought up to.’ 

‘You remind me of the young man in the Gospel, Mrs. Jakes, 
who went away sorrowful because he clung to his great riches.’ 

‘It isn’t riches as I cling to, Mr. Haggard. It’s bread-and- 
cheese. The leopard might as easy change his spots as I go out 
of the public line ; and if I could take to another business maybe 
my neighbours wouldn’t like it. You wouldn’t care to see me open 
a grocer’s shop, now, would ’ee, sir ?’ 

Joshua Haggard smiled, a comfortable self-assured smile. He 
knew that his business was established upon a basis not easily as- 
sailable. Plenty of capital, shrewd judgment, long experience, un- 
flinching industry. Who should prevail against these ? 

‘ Look,’ cried Jabez Long, taking his pipe out of his mouth, and 
pointing to the livid horizon line. ‘ Look, lads, there she be—the 
Dolfing.’ 

A patch of white sail—ghastly white against the leaden sky— 
glimmered on the edge of the sea. All eyes turned to it in anxious 
if not affrighted scrutiny. Poor struggling sail, how it wavered and 
dipped, now vanishing, now reappearing! It was like a human soul 
battling with the troubled waters of sorrow and sin. 
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The wind had risen while Joshua Haggard had been standing 
just inside the stone-paved kitchen discoursing the words of wisdom 
to Mrs. Jakes—a mighty wind that blew from the land, sweeping 
over those fertile hills, shrieking in the deep-wooded gorges, and 
rushing seaward, seaward, seaward, as if it longed to blend its fury 
with the angry waves heaving sullenly under the dark sky. 

‘He ought to ha’ stayed at Clovelly,’ said Mike Durran ; ‘ none 
but a madman would think o’ making this here harbour in yon 
cockleshell with such a wind off the shore. That there boat’ll be 
smashed like a nutshell agen they rocks if he don’t take care.’ 

‘ He’s a good sailor, isn’t he ?’ asked Joshua Haggard. 

‘Good sailor! ay, to be sure. There isn’t a better in these 
parts. He and his brother allus hankered after the sea. But if he 
don’t get too much of it this time, I’m a Dutchman.’ 

There was a coolness in the speech that astonished Mr. Hag- 
gard; but life is cheap on these rocky shores, and a man drowned, 
more or less, makes no great sensation. The young Squire was no 
favourite with these fishermen. He was reserved, and they gave 
him credit for pride. He felt the yestraint and injustice of his 
position as the son of a miserly father. He had nothing to give 
his fellow-men, and was thought mean. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Joshua, ‘do you think that boat is in 
danger ?’ 

‘ Looks like it,’ answered Jabez. ‘If the wind catches her side, 
she’ll capsize like a walnut-shell.’ 

‘And you stand here quietly, smoking and drinking, while a 
fellow-creature’s life is in jeopardy—you—seamen !’ 

The wind was gathering fury with every fresh blast, as if nature 
had reserved her forces through days and nights of calm to be 
lavished madly in one dreadful hour. 

The fishermen looked at each other, and then at Joshua Hag- 
gard, doubtfully. They were none of them young men—declined 
into the vale of years rather, and much weather-beaten. 

‘ We’ve wives and families to think about,’ said Durran. ‘They’re 
o’ more account to us than the young Squire.’ 

‘A deal we should get by it if we risked our lives to bring the 
Dolfing safe ashore,’ added Jabez. 

‘And you would see a fellow-creature perish!’ cried Haggard, 
horrified at this inhumanity. These were of his flock; it was to 
these he preached the gospel—self-abnegation, love of one’s neigh- 
bour—sometimes of a Sunday evening. 

‘No talk of perishing yet a while,’ said one. 

‘He ought to ha’ stayed at Clovelly,’ said another. 

Joshua Haggard arched his hands above his eyes and looked out 
seaward. There was no actual signal of distress—what signal could 
they make on board that frail bark? But even to one who knew but 
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little of the sea, the signs of trouble were plain. Huge waves, foam- 
fringed, swept over the boat, which was evidently beaten farther 
from her haven by that fierce wind. She was trying to make the 
bay on the other side of the rocky promontory, but her efforts 
against sea and wind seemed like the puny struggling of a mouse 
between two rival cats. If the sea did not get the better of her, 
the wind would. 

‘I can handle a pair of sculls with any man in Combhollow,’ 
said Joshua, after watching that contest for some time with grave 
anxiety ; ‘lend me your dingey and a coil of rope, Jabez.’ 

‘What, ye’re not going out in the teeth o’ such a wind, Master 
Haggard ?’ cried Long; ‘ you’d be blown acrost to Wales.’ 

‘I’m going to save human lives, if I can,’ answered Haggard. 
‘He who walked the waters and stilled the tempest will be'with 
me!’ 

‘Nay, master, but we’ll go instead of ’ee,’ cried Jabez. 

‘Ay, to be sure we will,’ said Durran; and there was an 
assenting murmur from the rest of the group, and a move towards 
the beach, where the boats lay bottom upwards trembling and groan- 
ing as the wind shook their battered old timbers. 

‘No,’ cried Joshua decisively, ‘you have wives and families 
unprovided for. Mine will be well supplied with temporal blessings 
if the waters should swallow me; and if they were penniless I could 
trust them to Him who rules on sea and land.’ 

‘There’s no call for any one going,’ grumbled one of the men ; 
‘the young Squire’s as good a sailor as any on us, and can swim like 
a fish; and if he was wise he would run across to Swansea, with 
the wind at his back.’ 

‘But he isn’t wise, you see,’ said Joshua, pointing to the 
labouring boat; ‘look there.’ 

The signal of distress had come. A handkerchief waved wildly 
in the wind, a speck of white, just visible against a dark background 
of cloud and sea. 

Joshua ran to the dingey and pushed it down to the water amidst 
the remonstrances of the fishermen, now all eager to rush to the 
rescue. 

‘Not one of you shall go with me,’ he cried, with that fiery 
enthusiasm which gave him his strongest influence on his flock. 
‘The Lord has given these lives into my hand. I am going alone. 
Give me the rope and the sculls.’ 

They obeyed him submissively ; but a larger boat was pushed 
down to the water at the same time, and four men took their places 
in it. There was no question now of wives and families to be left 
to the tender mercies of the parish. 

Joshua had not boasted when he called himself a good oar’s- 
man. He was a man skilled in many things—a man who must 
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needs have been dominant in any station. Fate had made hima 
dissenting parson, but if fate had chosen to make him a general 
he would not have been out of place. 

He handled his sculls cleverly, but the wind blew him out to sea 
faster than his sculls could carry him. The light tub-shaped boat 
skimmed the crests of the waves, and Joshua was half-way towards 
the yacht while the other men were fighting with the surf along 
shore. Presently the little group, watching him from the Ring of 
Bells, gave a cry of horror. The dingey was bottom upwards, and 
Joshua riding atop of her keel, like Arion on his dolphin. 

They were gazing at him, breathless and full of fear, when the 
Dolphin gave her last headlong plunge, and the rag of sail vanished 
for ever. The men in the -big boat were across the surf by this 
time, rowing gallantly towards Joshua. Those on shore could 
scarcely see how it happened, but in the next moment there were 
two men on the keel of the dingey, and then somehow one of them 
managed to right the boat, and they were both inside of her, one of 
them paddling with a single scull. The other scull had been lost 
when she capsized. 

The fisherman’s boat made for them, lashed the dingey to her 
stem, and lay-to on her oars, while a man, who had been swimming 
desperately, clambered aboard her. After that she lay off and on 
for a little, as if waiting to pick up some one else, and after that 
rowed for the shore. ‘ There’s two saved and one drownded,’ said 
one of the watchers. ‘There was three aboard.’ 

Now came the struggle. The boats were carried ever so far 
before they could make the shore; but at last, by dint of hard 
rowing, and the wind abating some little of its violence, the fisher- 
men contrived to beach the big boat just under the shadow of that 
jutting point of cliff which ran out into the sea like a bastion. 

The lookers-on rushed eagerly down to welcome the saved from 
the wreck, curious to know whether the Squire, whose single exist- 
ence seemed to these Tory villagers to weigh against half a dozen 
common lives, had been one of the two saved. 

Yes, there was Oswald Pentreath in the dingey, lying across 
Joshua’s knees, the picture of death rather than life at this 
moment. 

‘Is the b’y gone ?’ asked one of the men. 

‘Yes, the poor b’y’s drownded. Rose two or three times after 
the yacht went down, and then went to the bottom like a stone.’ 

Joshua came on shore, carrying his burden with him. He made 
nothing of the Squire’s young figure, though Oswald Pentreath was 
no feather-weight. 

‘Tell Mrs. Jakes to get a blazing fire,’ cried Joshua as he went 
slowly towards the Ring of Bells; ‘ or, on second thoughts, I'll take 
him to my own house. There’s more comfort there, a good bed, 
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and my sister Judith, who’s the next best thing to a doctor. Lend 
a hand one of you, and we'll get him up street in no time.’ 

Mr. Haggard’s house was at the beginning of the High-street, 
the one single street of Combhollow, and was not more than five 
minutes’ walk from the Ring of Bells. Half a dozen men ran 
forward to help the minister with his burden, but he bade the 
youngest of the group take Mr. Pentreath’s feet, while he held 
him by his shoulders, and the two carried him thus easily round the 
point, across the little sandy bay, and into the street, at the corner 
of which, with one side to the sea, stood Joshua Haggard’s house 
—a square stone cottage, with a shop built out at one side, and a 
couple of extra rooms on the other, making it altogether a building 
of some importance. There was a good garden of the old-fashioned 
utilitarian type, and behind the garden an orchard, on the steep 
slope of one of those hills which sheltered Combhollow from wind 
and weather. There was u stable adjacent to the house, in which 
the minister kept his gray cob, a useful animal, which carried Joshua 
or the groceries with perfect equanimity. 

Architecturally Mr. Haggard’s dwelling-place had no claim to 
be admired. Not easy were it to imagine a building more common- 
place, or one in which the useful so utterly predominated over the 
ornamental. But in this fertile Devonian land there is a wealth 
of colour everywhere, which renders the meanest things lovely, and 
on a sunny day Joshua’s house and garden would have made a study 
for a Turner or a Millais. There is, happily too for the lowly- 
minded, a beauty in neatness and perfect order which comes home to 
every mind, and in this kind of beauty Joshua’s home was rich. 
The pure floors, the spotless walls, the shining old furniture, trans- 
parent window-panes, beau-pots of sweet-scented flowers, polished 
brass-fenders and fire-irons, the freshness and sweetness that per- 
vaded all things might have charmed the inhabitant of a palace. 
The kitchen with its rows of copper saucepans and brazen pipkins, 
scrubbed industriously every week, but kept more for show than use ; 
the parlour with its brass-handled bureaus, wide-backed chairs with 
broad horsehair seats, fluted legs, and an unknown coat of arms 
painted on their polished panels, recalled the rich umber shadows 
and mellow lights of an old Dutch picture. The broad sanded 
passage with low ceiling, panelled walls, and a glimpse of garden 
through the open door at the end, made a delicious bit of perspec- 
tive. The best parlour was a temple of coolness and repose, odorous 
with dried rose-leaves, spices, and lavender—a room in which to 
slumber luxuriously on warm Sunday afternoons, the world forgetting, 
and most assuredly forgotten by the world. 

The wind had dropped a little by this time, and the rain came 
down in sudden torrents, a straight downpour; it was as much as 
Joshua and his assistant could do to get under cover without a 
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second drenching from fresh water. Judith Haggard flew to the 
door as the little crowd entered at the green wooden gate which 
divided the narrow strip of front-garden from the street. 

‘Why, what’s happened, Joshua ?’ she cried, affrighted at that 
lifeless burden. 

She was briefly told the state of the case. 

‘ There’s a good fire in the kitchen,’ she cried; ‘ carry him in. 
Naomi, run and help Sally down with the mattress off the spare bed, 
and a blanket or two, and a pillowto lay under him. Why, Joshua, 
you've been in the water too.’ 

‘Yes, Judith, by God’s grace I was privileged to save him.’ 

‘Humph,’ muttered his sister doubtfully, ‘I wish you’d ha’ 
saved a better man than any of old Pentreath’s breed.’ 

The old Squire kept himself close within his own domain, 
never went to church, and gave nothing to the poor; and Comb- 
hollow held him in awe as a limb of Satan, who would hardly 
require Christian burial with bell and book, but would be assured- 
ly carried away bodily by his master when the predestined hour 
came. 

It was a dim tradition in Combhollow that the Squire in his 
early manhood had been a republican and a Wilkite, had rioted and 
blasphemed with the wild monks of Medmenham, and that the grip- 
ing and pinching of his old age were intended to balance the waste 
and profusion of his youth. He had squandered his substance upon 
dissipations which the Combhollow people hinted at darkly, as 
something not to be openly expressed, like the vices of Commodus 
or Elagabalus—horrors to be shrouded in one of the dead languages, 
or communicated dumbly by nods and shrugs and significant pursings 
up of the lips. He had raised money on mortgage, and wasted it 
on midnight orgies, in drink, in play; and the slow laborious money- 
scraping of his later years had been in somewise necessary. 
Twenty years ago he must have been a poor man, said Comb- 
hollow, with the certainty which springs from a close acquaintance 
with our neighbours’ business; but the mortgages were paid off 
about that time, and the intervening twenty years must have made 
the Squire rich. A man who owns over seven hundred acres of cul- 
tivated land, and who neither spends nor gives, must needs become 
the Croesus of his narrow sphere. Combhollow could imagine no 
wealthier miser than its Squire, and they resented his miserly 
temper as a public wrong. 

But although Miss Judith Haggard looked somewhat con- 
temptuously upon the lifeless figure lying face-downward on one of 
her best mattresses, she set to work none the less vigorously to 
expedite Oswald Pentreath’s return to life. She rubbed him, she 
shook him, she punched him in the back, and made returning 
animation such a severe ordeal that the struggling soul, feeling its 
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envelope of clay so roughly handled, might naturally entreat to be 
allowed to stay in Hades. 

Judith, however, without having the printed instructions of the 
Humane Society to guide her, evidently knew her business, and did 
it so well that, when she had made her patient disgorge all the sea- 
water he had swallowed, and had dragged him into a half-sitting 
position with his head upon her knee, her labours were crowned 
with success. The heavy eyelids slowly raised themselves, the dark 
gray eyes looked round the circle of eager faces with a gaze of vague 
inquiry, a shuddering sigh broke from the parted lips. 

‘The Lord be praised !’ exclaimed Joshua solemnly. 

‘It’s taken twenty minutes by grandmother’s clock,’ said Judith, 
glancing at that authority—an ancient eight-day timepiece in a 
shining mahogany case, crowned with three brass nobs—a clock that 
was taller than Joshua, and the chief ornament of the kitchen. 

There had been silence, save for furtive whisperings in the back- 
ground, until now; but the opening of Oswald Pentreath’s eyes 
seemed a signal for the loosening of every one else’s tongue. 

‘Well, I’m glad he’s come to,’ said Jabez Long confidentially 
to his next neighbour and favourite chum, Michael Durran; ‘ but 
I'd leaver the minister saved him nor me.’ 

‘Whay’s that, mate ?’ 

‘ Don’t ’ee know ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Why, I thought you was too good a seaman not to know that.’ 

‘ What, lad ?’ 

‘Why, as no good never come o’ reskying a drownding man. 
You fetches him out of the water at the risk of your own life, don’t 
‘ee? Yes, and that there man’s bound to do ’ee a hinjury. He 
can’t help it. The deepest wrong as the minister ever had done 
agen him will be done by that young man. Them as lives to see 
it may remember my words.’ 

He had raised his voice in his excitement, and his speech had 
been audible to Joshua standing in front of him. 

‘I knew you were an ignorant man, Long,’ said Joshua, turning 
sharply upon the guileless fisherman; ‘ but I didn’t think you were 
a fool into the bargain.’ 

‘It’s trew as the tides and the mune, Muster Haggard. You 
beware o’ that young ’un. He’s bound to be your foe.’ 

‘Because I have done him the greatest service one man can do 
another? Nonsense, man. I’m ashamed of such folly.’ 

‘ Them as knows the sea knows it for truth,’ said Long doggedly. 

‘Come, my friends,’ said Joshua, too contemptuous of such 
foolishness to argue further; ‘ Mr. Pentreath is all right, you see ; 
so you may as well clear out of this, and let us make him as com- 
fortable as we can. The more air we give him the better.’ 
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‘And you’ve got your own clothes to change yet, Joshua,’ said 
Judith. ‘If you’re not in for the rheumatics after this I shall be 
surprised. A man had need be careful when he has seen the last 
of his five-and-fortieth birthday.’ 

The fishermen slowly withdrew, and the young Squire was left 
with Judith and her brother. Naomi Haggard and Sally the servant- 
girl had been banished from the kitchen during the process of 
resuscitation, and were waiting outside in the passage, breathless 
with expectation, Naomi trembling a little and holding Sally's 
stalwart arm. 

‘Let go, please, miss; you’re a pinching of me,’ remonstrated 
Sally at last as the grip tightened. 

‘I beg your pardon, Sally, I’m so anxious.’ 

‘No call to be anxious, miss. He’s drownded and dead, poor 
young man; and missus is wasting her trouble. Did you see how 
blue his lips was? purplish, like my Sunday frock.’ 

‘O, Sally, I hope he is not dead !’ 

‘ Lor’, miss, it aint much odds. Them was never no good, they 
Pentreaths.’ 

The fishermen had gone out by a door that opened from kitchen 
to garden, so Naomi and the maid-servant remained in ignorance of 
the patient’s progress under aunt Judith’s ministrations. Ruth 
had been much too well brought up to think of opening the kitchen- 
door, were it ever so narrow a chink, after she had been told to keep 
her distance. There was love, doubtless, in Mr. Haggard’s house- 
held; but the love was in somewise a latent element, and the more 
ostensible ruler was fear. From their babyhood upwards Naomi and 
James Haggard had regarded their father as the one awful power in 
this world. They were fond of him and proud of him, but with a far- 
off affection and a reverential pride which admitted of no familiarity. 
They had never clambered on his knees, or rifled his coat-pockets. 
The nearest approach to making him a playfellow had been to stand 
by his chair on a Sunday afternoon, between dinner-time and chapel, 
and hear him relate the story of Joseph and his brethren, or of those 
never-to-be-forgotten children who made a mock of the prophet’s 
bald head, in his deep full voice, which gave additional solemnity to 
the scriptural phrases. 

While Naomi and Sarah were straining their ears to catch any 
sound that might penetrate the stout oaken-door—a vain effort—the 
door suddenly opened, and Joshua appeared, supporting a curiously 
mufiled figure in his arms. It was Oswald Pentreath wrapped in a 
couple of blankets. 

‘Light a fire in the spare room, Sally,’ cried Judith, as the 
girl ran off to the wood-house, while Joshua half-carried half-led 
the young Squire up to that well-ordered chamber. Not often was 
Mr. Haggard’s spare room occupied by a visitor, and he might as 
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well have used that extra chamber for his own comfort, as a study 
or book-room. But in Judith’s opinion it was the right thing in a 
respectable house to have a spare bedroom, and it was her pride to 
maintain that apartment in perfect order, and in a certain kind of 
splendour, even at some sacrifice of the inhabited rooms. Thus, 
while Joshua’s four-poster was of painted deal, with washed-out chintz 
curtains and a coarse knotted coverlet, the spare bed had curly 
posts and an elaborate cornice, with a good deal of white fringe and 
dimity festooning, watch-pockets of silken patchwork, and a coun- 
terpane of the same industrious work, a little faded, but gorgeous 
still, with memorials of dead-and-gone brocades and satins, choice 
morsels which Miss Patterson, the Barnstaple dressmaker, had be- 
stowed upon Mrs. Martha Haggard, her first cousin. The dressing- 
table in the spare room was an elaborate piece of furniture, with 
numerous drawers, an oval looking-glass, and faint traces of de- 
parted gilding on its pale green paint—a dressing-table which had 
evidently adorned a grander room in its time. The bedside carpets 
were Brussels instead of Dutch, bordered and fringed by Judith’s 
own hands; the pierced brass fender and brass-handled fire-irons 
were objects of admiration with all Judith’s female acquaintance 
who came to the spare room to take off their bonnets at ceremonious 
tea-drinkings or social stepping-in for the afternoon. There were 
Swansea china teacups and saucers, the relics of an old set, on the 
narrow mantelpiece, and oval gems of art in tent-stitch on the wall— 
Abraham and Isaac, and the Infant Samuel. 

In this chamber Mr. Pentreath was made to lie down, wrapped 
to suffocation in blankets, made still warmer by the administration 
of hot brandy-and-water, and bidden to sleep. His clothes should be 
dried and brought to him, he was told, before dark that evening ; 
and a messenger should be sent to his father announcing the fact of 
his safety ; to which the young Squire replied drowsily that they need 
take no such trouble—his father would not be uneasy about him. 

‘I’m sorry for the Dolphin,’ he said; ‘and I think I might 
as well have gone down in her while I was about it;’ for which 
speech Mr. Haggard reproved him gravely. 

‘I hope you wouldn’t say such a thing if you had quite come to 
your right senses, Mr. Pentreath,’ he said. 

‘Why, what have I to live for, do you think, that I should be 
over-fond of life ?’ returned the young Squire carelessly. 

‘We can all make our lives good to ourselves and to others, 
if we set about it the right way, and seek the right direction,’ 
answered Joshua. 

‘Ah, you mean by preaching and praying. That’s out of my line.’ 

‘T’ll come and talk to you when you have slept,’ said Joshua, 
shocked at this reprobate speech; ‘ and I’ll say a short prayer before 
I leave you.’ 
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The minister knelt beside the bed, and lifted up his voice in 
one of those supplications which he knew so well how to make im- 
pressive. His address to the Deity was rich in grandest epithets, 
to which his noble voice gave fullest force. Oswald opened his 
heavy eyelids and watched the uplifted face on a level with his 
own, shining with the faith of an enthusiast. He thought more of 
the man, perhaps, than of the prayer for ‘this sinner wandering 
darkly,’ but he was impressed. He had thought of Joshua Haggard 

_hitherto as a smooth-tongued canting rascal, who improved his 
business prospects by a pretence of sanctity. Brought for the first 
time in his life face to face with the man, he was moved to wonder 
at and even to respect him. 

Having said his prayer, Joshua went to change his clothes, which 
had dried upon him; and when this was done it was tea-time, and the 
little family assembled, according to their custom from year’s end to 
year’s end, at the parlour-table, where aunt Judith in her afternoon 
cap and gown sat before the big wooden tea-board, and poured out 
the tea from a flowered china teapot, squat and square, which dis- 
pensed a mild and unexciting liquor of uniform strength and colour. 
It is not to be supposed that Mr. Haggard’s household lacked that 
evidence of respectability, a silver teapot. Aunt Judith had a whole 
boxful of good old silver, wrapped in baize, and safely bestowed 
under her bed, from which retreat the family treasures only emerged 
on solemn and festive occasions. 

That afternoon gathering in Joshua Haggard’s parlour was apt 
to be rather a dull business. Judith had gone through life with a 
fixed idea that cheerfulness and laughter, and all youthful trifling and 
unmeaning gaiety, were so many snares and pitfalls set by the inde- 
fatigable enemy of mankind. She was happily exempt herself from 
these weaknesses ; rarely smiled, save with the set smile she kept 
for after-chapel greetings and formal tea parties; and suspected some 
evil in every unconsidered outbreak of gaiety in the young people of 
her acquaintance. Judicious training and seasonable reproof—sea- 
sonable in this case meaning at all times and seasons—had made 
Naomi almost as serious as her aunt; but the boy James was his sister’s 
junior by four years, and not so easily tamed. Naomi saw very little 
in life to move her to smiles or gladness; James had his joke with 
every truant and scamp in Combhollow. James was often late for 
tea, and brought discredit upon poor hard-working Sally by his dirty 
boots, which left their track along the sanded passage and across the 
red-brick floor of the kitchen. 

‘ Hearthstoning and cleanliness are thrown away where James is,’ 
aunt Judith used to remark vindictively. 
They had taken their seats at the tea-table this afternoon, when 

Joshua came down in his good black clothes and fresh cambric neck- 

cloth, looking like a bishop, Judith thought, as she eyed him ad- 
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miringly. Her brother was the one object of Judith’s reverence and 
love. She was not demonstrative, and rarely gratified or plagued 
him by any expression of her affection; but from her childhood up- 
wards she had worshipped him, toiled for him, and believed in him, 
with a single-minded devotion which is given to few brothers. This 
affection, like most intense feeling in this world, was not without its 
alloy of jealousy. Judith liked, nay expected, to be first in her 
brother’s regard, to receive his warmest praises, and to stand nearest 
him at all times. She would have been wounded if she had thought 
his own children could be as dear to him as she was. 

It may be that Joshua’s departed wife, laid at rest under the daisies 
in the parish churchyard ten years ago, had languished somewhat 
in the shadow of the domestic hearth, obscured by the more important 
figure of her sister-in-law. But if it were so, it is certain that Mrs. 
Haggard had never complained. She had honoured and loved her 
husband, had praised his virtues, and been full of gratitude for the 
grave tenderness which sheltered and fenced in her innocent un- 
eventful life. She had come into his house meekly and quietly, and 
she faded out of his life as calmly as she had entered it; and no out- 
break of jealousy, no desire to be paramount, had ever kindled the 
fatal spark of domestic warfare. 

‘ She was a poor, harmless creature,’ said Judith, in bland ap- 
proval, ‘and she did her duty by my brother. I won’t deny that I 
always wondered what Joshua could see to admire in her; but the 
more mind a man has the easier his fancy is satisfied, and one doll’s 
face seems to do as well as another, if it’s only pink and white enough.’ 

The pinkness and whiteness which in Judith’s opinion had con- 
stituted Mrs. Haggard’s chief attraction in the eye of her husband 
had not been transmitted to Mrs. Haggard’s daughter. Naomi had 
her father’s olive skin, black hair, strongly-marked brows, and dark 
eyes. She was a girl about whom opinion varied. Some people in 
Combhollow called her plain, for lack of that pinkness and white- 
ness which were essential to the Combhollow notion of beauty; but 
drape that tall slim figure in Cleopatra’s flowing robe, put a fillet of 
gold round that smooth raven hair and low broad brow, and you would 
have as noble an image of the daughter of the Ptolomies as ever shone 
on the painter’s canvas or glorified the poet’s page. But Comb- 
hollow had not awakened to the Cleopatra type of beauty, and was 
wont to speak of Naomi Haggard with a patronising pity, as a young 
woman who ought to have been much more personable, having had 
such a pretty mother. 

‘Father,’ began Naomi gravely, when Joshua had taken his seat, 
and his cup and saucer had been handed to him, ‘ was not your life 
in danger while you were saving Mr. Pentreath ?’ 

‘ My life was in the keeping of my Master, Naomi, just as much 
then as it is now.’ 
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‘What, when you were holding on to a dingey keel upwards ?” 
asked James, who had a matter-of-fact mind, and who had just come 
back from a business journey to a distant farmhouse in time to hear 
of his father’s heroism. 


‘I was as safe as Daniel in the lions’ den, or as Shadrach, | 


Meshach, and Abed-nego in the fiery furnace,’ answered Joshua. 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said James argumentatively. James 
would have argued with an archbishop. ‘J wouldn’t trust myself 
among hungry lions on the strength of Daniel’s coming off so easy, 
if I was you. Look at the early Christians in the Roman amphi- 
theatre ; they weren’t Danieled; they were eaten up clean.’ 

‘How often must I tell you, James, that such talk as that is 
irreverent ?’ asked the father reprovingly. 

Naomi took up her father’s strong broad hand and kissed it. 

‘ How good you are, father! how brave, how unselfish!’ she said, 
with a little gush of feeling. ‘ All those fishermen standing by, and 
only you, a landsman, ready to help that drowning man.’ 

‘My dear, I had but to set the example, and those poor men were 
as ready as I. They were sluggish-minded rather than cowardly ; 
slow to perceive the call of duty, but not unwilling to encounter peril. 
As for being a landsman, I was almost as much on sea as on land 
when I was a boy.’ 

‘You were nearly as bad as James for idling about in any bit of 
a boat when you ought to have been minding your business ashore,’ 
said aunt Judith; ‘ and that’s saying a good deal.’ 

‘I love the sea,’ cried Naomi. ‘The first thing I can remember 
is the water rolling up over my bare feet, and the smell of the sea- 
weed, and the slippery green rocks, and the loud roar of the tide. 
I’m very fond of the country, with its woods and hills and deep green 
hollows, where the ground is like a carpet of primroses in April, and 
Springcomb Common all ablaze with furze ; but lovely as it all is, the 
sea’s best. It seems somehow as if the sea’s alive, and the land 
dumb and dead.’ 

‘I suppose you’d have been just as fond of the sea if it had 
swallowed up your father to-day,’ remarked Judith sharply. Perhaps 
she resented that little burst of affection with which Naomi had re- 
warded her father’s prowess. The girl was not often so demonstrative. 

‘O, aunt,’ cried Naomi reproachfully, ‘do you think I could have 
ever looked at the sea without agony if it had killed my father ?’ 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure,’ replied her aunt. ‘ When young 
women are as fanciful as you are, there’s no reckoning upon ’em.’ 

Joshua’s dark eyes contemplated his daughter with grave dis- 
approval. 

‘ Fanciful,’ he repeated. ‘I hope no one is fanciful in my family. 
My children have been brought up to be sober-minded, and steadfast 
to the right.’ 
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‘I wish we had been brought up to have more variety at meals,’ 
said Jim, taking the model of a fine set of teeth on his fourth slice 
of bread-and-butter. ‘ Green-meat is very well in its way, but bread- 
and-butter and green stuff every afternoon is rather too much of a 
good thing. I feel as if I was making a Nebuchadnezzar of myself 
before the summer is over.’ 

‘ Lettuces are good for your blood, boy,’ said Judith. 

‘As wholesome for your body as the sensual desire for dainty 
food is hurtful to your soul,’ added his father. 

‘ Are shrimps sinful, father ?’ inquired the undaunted Jim, ‘ be- 
cause they’re only fourpence a quart this afternoon, and there’s a good 
deal of sinfulness of that kind going on up street.’ 

‘If you hadn’t grumbled I might have given you shrimps for tea 
to-morrow,’ said Judith ; ‘ but after your wicked murmurings I shall 
do nothing of the kind.’ 

James made a wry face behind his bread-and-butter. He had 
not much faith in these frustrated good intentions of his aunt Judith’s. 

‘ She’s always meaning and unmeaning,’ he used tosay. ‘If she 
really meant to give us anything nice she’d do it, once in a way, 
instead of telling us how she was going to do it if we hadn’t offended 
her.’ 

When the tea-cups were empty, and Jim had reduced the stack 
of substantial bread-and-butter to nothingness, Joshua improved the 
occasion by a prayer, or rather homily, in which he held up to his 
son the picture of his young infirmities as in a mirror. He took for 
his text the wise man’s saying, that ‘a contented mind is a perpetual 
feast.’ He set forth the sin of gluttony, the love of savoury meats, 
which lost Esau his portion for ever and his father’s blessing; he 
dwelt with lofty rhapsodising on the duty of thankfulness, the freewill 
offering of praise and thanksgiving to an all-beneficent Creator. 

There was real eloquence in his discourse, but it fell on some- 
what stony ground with James, for whom such exhortations may have 
lost some of their power to move from frequency of application. 

‘All this fuss about a plate of shrimps,’ thought Jim; and he 
wished that his lines had been cast in another place than beneath 
the roof-tree of a disciple of Whitfield and Wesley. 


CuapTer II. 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


OswaLD PENTREATH slept the deep and heavy sleep of exhaustion 
in the stillness of the spare chamber. Judith had lowered the blind 
and drawn the dimity curtains, and there was obscurity as of summer 
twilight in the lavender-scented room. But when Oswald opened 
his eyes it was twilight without as well as within, and he had hardly 
light enough for the process of dressing in the garments that had 
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been placed ready for him—Joshua’s clothes for the most part, his 
own not being dry enough to put on just yet. 

He plunged his face and head in a basin of spring water, and 
made himself as decent a figure as he could in the minister’s clothes, 
which were much too wide for his slender frame. He was dizzy still 
from the buffeting the winds and waves had given him, a little dazed 
and uncertain as to the details of his misfortune; but conscious that 
Joshua Haggard had saved him from drowning, and that the Dolphin 
was lost. 

‘ Poor little boat,’ he said to himself sorrowfully. ‘ It will be a 
long day before I get another. Poor little leaky Dolphin, my hap- 
piest days have been spent aboard her.’ 

The house was very quiet when he went down-stairs presently, 
shyly, as in a strange place where he was not quite sure of being 
welcome. Even the man who had saved his life might consider 
him something of an intruder now the peril was past. He went 
softly down the dark staircase, and in the passage paused and looked 
about him, uncertain which room to enter. There was a door on 
each side of the passage; that on the left stood a little way ajar, so 
he pushed it gently open and looked in, expecting to find the minister 
and his family assembled there in the gloaming. 

It was the hour for the closing of the shop, and Joshua and his 
sister were both engaged. People in Combhollow had a trick of 
running in for some indispensable article just before the shutters 
were put up, and this was sometimes the busiest time of the day—a 
period which demanded the united energies of Mr. Haggard, his 
shopman, and his sister. - For some reason of his own, Joshua 
had kept his daughter out of the business—an indulgence which had 
been something of a stumbling-block to Judith. 

‘I daresay she’d be more worry than help for the first year or 
so,’ remarked Judith, ‘and I should have my work cut out to teach 
her the business; but I don’t hold with bringing a young woman 
up in idleness.’ 

‘God forbid she should be idle,’ replied Joshua; ‘ but you can 
find her plenty of work to do in the house, I should think, without 
bringing her behind the counter for every young man in Comb- 
hollow to scrape acquaintance with her, on pretence of buying half 
a quire of letter-paper or a stick of sealing-wax.’ 

‘Bless me,’ cried Judith, ‘I didn’t know we had such a beauty 
in the family to bring the young men after her.’ 

‘I said nothing about beauty, Judith,’ answered Joshua in his 
grave reproving tones. 

‘ J was in the shop when I was sixteen,’ said Judith; ‘ but I’m 
thankful to say I knew how to keep the men at a distance as soon 
as I knew how to weigh an ounce of tea. However, if you’ve your 
fancies about Naomi, I should be the last to interfere.’ 
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‘I have no fancies,’ replied the imperturbable Joshua; ‘ but I 
don’t mean Naomi to be in the business.’ 

‘And when I’m in my grave the shop may go to ruin, I sup- 
pose,’ said Judith. 

‘I see no occasion for that. Jim will inherit the business, and 
I hope he may have a clever industrious wife to help him—as you 
have helped me, Judith,’ added the minister in a propitiatory tone. 

‘ Her cleverness and industry put together won’t be much use 
to Jim, unless she’s been brought up in the grocery line and knows 
the substance of calico and printed goods,’ answered Judith deci- 
sively. 

‘Then let us hope that Providence will give Jim a general- 
dealer’s daughter for his wife,’ replied Joshua. 

There the discussion terminated ; but it left a lurking resent- 
ment in Judith’s mind at the idea that her brother was making a 
lady of his daughter. These holy women of the last generation were 
apt to look with a jealous eye upon any aspiring tendencies in their 
nieces. What was good enough for them, they argued with a show 
of reason, ought to be good enough for those that came after them. 
There was a strong Conservative element in the Combhollow mind 
fifty years ago, and Conservatism at Combhollow meant stagnation. 


Oswald Pentreath looked into the twilit parlour, and beheld 
nothing to increase his shyness. A girl, tall and slim, dark-haired 
and dark-browed, stood by the open window looking listlessly out 
at the village street, across a row of stocks and mignonette which 
adorned the window-sill. A boy of fifteen or so sat astride his chair, 
and lolled over a slate, with his elbows on the table. 

‘Nine into seventy-four will go—come it must go six times 
anyhow—that can’t be a tight fit—’ muttered this youthful student; 
‘perhaps it might go seven times—nine into seventy. There’s seven 
tens in seventy by the by, and one off each of ’em brings seven 
nines down to sixty-three—and put on another nine brings it up to 
seventy-two—why that’s eight nines, andtwoover. I hope the man 
who invented arithmetic came to a bad end; don’t you, Naomi ?’ 

‘Why, Jim?’ asked Naomi absently. 

‘Just think of the misery he brought upon mankind. If there 
was no arithmetic there’d be no ledgers and daybooks ; and if there 
were no tradesmen’s books nobody could get into debt. That’s 
number one. . Then if there was no arithmetic there’d be no usury, 
for the money-lenders couldn’t reckon up their interest. In my 
opinion, the man who invented figures did as much mischief as 
Eve when she ate the apple. Why it was numbering the people 
that got David into trouble, if you remember. The Bible’s dead 
against figures.’ 

‘May I come in, please ?’ asked Oswald gently. 
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Young men brought up in remote villages fifty years ago were 
prone to shyness. They were not gifted with that placid assurance 
of their own acceptability, and that calm contempt for everybody 
else, which distinguish the species nowadays. 

*O! cried Naomi with a little start, ‘it’s Mr. Pentreath. Come 
in, if you please, sir. Father will be so glad you’re better.’ 

‘Except for a headache I feel as well as ever I felt in my life, 
Miss Haggard. But for your father I might be lying at the bottom 
of the sea. I want to thank him for his goodness.’ 

‘I don’t think father would like to be thanked,’ said Naomi. 
‘He looks upon all that happened as the work of Providence ; but 
if you wish to speak to him—’ she went on, hesitating a littlk—‘ he’ll 
be coming in to prayers and supper presently, and I’ve no doubt 
he'll be pleased to see you.’ 

Oswald went over to the window and looked at the stocks, and 
at the prospect, which afforded a peep at the bay, beyond the angle 
of a garden on the hill-side. Opposite the minister’s house there 
was some open ground, with a running stream between two roads 
which made a fork at the entrance to the town. At the angle of 
the fork stood the chief inn of Combhollow, the First and Last, 
where the coaches stopped, and where any sojourner of distine- 
tion—a black swan, which appeared about once in five years—was 
wont to take up his abode. This hostelry was supposed to be the 
first house the traveller beheld on arriving at Combhollow, the last 
on which his longing eye lingered when departing. 

Oswald looked at the glimpse of sea yonder, dim in the evening 
gray—the air was curiously calm and balmy after the tempest— 
and then his eyes wandered to the face on the other side of the 
window. It was not quite unfamiliar to him. He had met Naomi 
Haggard walking with her father and her brother many a time on 
summer Sunday evenings after chapel, and had admired the darkly 
handsome face in which Combhollow saw so little beauty. For 
Mr. Pentreath, Naomi’s face had a greater interest than the fresh- 
complexioned buxom prettiness which prevailed among the daughters 
of the soil. This girl had a foreign look, he fancied, like a wanderer 
from a warmer brighter land ; and he was not surprised to learn by 
and by that Joshua had Spanish blood in his veins, and that if des- 
tiny had not made him a disciple of Wesley, and a Quietist of the 
William Law pattern, he might have been a follower of Loyola in 
the land of his forefathers. 

Sally came in presently with a pair of mould-candles in tall brass 
candlesticks, and a snuffer-tray; and having set these on the side- 
board, began to lay the cloth. Supper was a formal meal in the 
minister’s household, though it consisted generally of bread-and- 
cheese, or at most a cold joint. A fragment of fruit-pie or pasty 
was a thing for Jim to rejoice about, so rarely were his sensual appe- 
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tites so much indulged. In Joshua’s creed temperance and sobriety 
meant a complete renunciation of the pleasures of the table. He 
ate just enough to maintain him in health and vigour, and his food 
was of the plainest. To murmur because a joint was overcooked or 
undercooked, tough or tasteless—to sigh for savoury sauces or appe- 
tising condiments—to eat for the mere gratification of the senses 
after absolute hunger was satisfied—would have been, in Joshua’s 
eyes, an indulgence of the fleshly lusts, and a sinful unthankfulness 
for the blessing of plenty. All such weakness of the flesh came 
under the head of Esau’s shameful barter. The big strong man, 
prosperous, secure of income, sat down to as plainly-furnished a 
table as if he had been a convict on gaol allowance or a pauper in a 
workhouse. Judith fell easily into her brother’s way of thinking. 
He gratified his self-denial, she her economy, which was a virtue she 
carried to the verge of vice; and every one except Jim was satisfied. 
There was plenty of this plain fare—no one need go hungry; and 
the hirelings of the household, seeing that they came no worse off 
than that good man their master, were never known to murmur. 

Naomi and Mr. Pentreath contemplated the stocks and mig- 
nonette in silence while Sally set the big home-baked loaf and 
liberal wedge of cheese on the table. They were silent simply be- 
cause they had nothing to say to each other. They could not burst 
into lively conversation about the Royal Academy, or the evening 
parades at the Botanical, the school of cookery, or the last new 
skating-rink, like a young man and woman of the present day. They 
could not talk about hunting, for Naomi had never been on horse- 
back in her life; or of theatres, for she hardly knew the meaning of 
the word; or of books, for their reading, limited in each case, lay 
so far apart. 

James, who was not given to shyness, came to their relief just 
as the silence was growing oppressive. He had finished his sum to 
his own satisfaction, though whether the results he had arrived at 
would satisfy his father was an open question. 

‘I’m sorry you’ve lost the Dolphin,’ he began, swaggering across 
to the window with his hands in his trousers-pockets; ‘ she was a 
stunning little craft. I’ve often wished myself aboard her.’ 

‘She was the best I could get,’ answered Oswald. 

‘Ah, but now you'll be getting a better one, Pll warrant.’ 

‘Not much chance of that. I had hard work to get that one.’ 

‘What ashame! and the Squire so rich. He is rich, isn’t he?’ 

‘Jim!’ cried Naomi reproachfully. 

‘IT have never asked him the question,’ replied Oswald. ‘It 
suits his humour to call himself poor; and whether the poverty is 
real or imaginary, I have to bear the brunt of it. It drove Arnold 
off to sea, but I suppose I haven’t as much spirit as my brother. 
I dawdle about here, and contrive to rub on somehow.’ 
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This was quite a burst of confidence for Oswald Pentreath, who 
rarely opened his mind to any one in Combhollow. He lived like 
some small medisval lord among his vassals, and only conversed 
with them upon the indispensable questions of daily life. 

Naomi looked up at him earnestly, full of sympathy and wonder. 
‘ Wouldn’t you like to be a soldier or a sailor ?’ she asked. 

‘I have never felt myself tempted that way.’ 

‘I think I should, if I were a man. ‘I should be so tired of 
Combhollow—’ 

‘It isn’t the liveliest place in the world certainly—out of the 
hunting season.’ 

‘ And I should so long to go far away into strange countries— 
to India, for instance.’ 

‘ To die among cobras and blackamoors,’ said Oswald. 

‘Father has read to us about the missionaries in India. I 
should like to be a female missionary.’ 

‘ And to be strangled by a Thug, or eaten by some backsliding 
cannibal, or to be sacrificed to the god of the Khonds,’ said Oswald. 
‘What a destiny for a young woman to sigh for!’ 

‘I might do those poor heathens some good ; and I should see 
the palm-trees, and the mountains that touch the sky, and the 
temples, and elephants, and jungles, and palanquins.’ 

‘And tigers, and rattlesnakes, and mosquitoes, and upas-trees,’ 
added Jim. ‘What a mixture! I should have thought you had 
enough preaching at home, Naomi, without wanting to go and 
preach to the blackamoors.’ 

Naomi sighed. She was a young woman of energetic temper- 
ament, and her energies were beginning to feel cramped by the nar- 
row bounds of Combhollow. The events of to-day had perhaps un- 
duly excited her, and she was inclined to speak of half-formed dreams 
and hopes that she would have shrunk from telling in a calmer 
mood. 

‘There can never be too much of what is really good,’ she said, 
with a reproving look at Jim. 

Joshua and his sister came in at this moment, their evening’s 
labour finished. Oswald went straight up to his preserver, and 
shook him by the hand. 

‘I feel how much I owe you, Mr. Haggard,’ he said. ‘I only 
wish you had saved a better life, or that I had better opportunities 
for proving my gratitude.’ 

‘I desire no gratitude, Mr. Pentreath, for I did no more than 
my bounden duty; but if you'll try to prove that I saved a good life, 
and not a bad one, I shall be doubly rewarded.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Oswald, ‘I’m afraid your idea of a good life and 
mine would never match. I don’t think I’ve any particular leaning 
to wickedness, but I don’t feel any strong pull the other way.’ 
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‘ Without that strong pull, as you call it, Mr. Pentreath, there 
is not much chance for a man.’ 

‘I’m not going to intrude upon you any longer, Mr. Haggard, 
if you'll allow me to take my borrowed clothes home with me. Tl 
see they’re sent back to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ You are heartily welcome.’ 

‘ And they’re a suit he’s left off wearing,’ said Judith, ‘so you 
needn’t make yourself unhappy about them. But I always mend 
‘em and put ’em away tidy. What’s worth keeping at all is worth 
keeping decently. That’s my idea.’ 

‘ Good-night, Mr. Haggard,’ said Oswald, holding out his hand 
again. 

‘ Nay, you'll not leave us till you’ve eaten a bit of supper,’ re- 
monstrated Judith, who, despite her dislike to the name of Pen- 
treath, objected to see this young man depart hungry. ‘ Our table’s 
about the plainest in Combhollow, I daresay; but what we have is 
good; and if it’s not what you are accustomed to at home—’ 

‘We are no epicures at the Grange, Miss Haggard,’ replied 
Oswald, ‘and I shall be glad to take a crust of bread-and-cheese 
with you before I go.’ 

Oswald did not know that by this acceptance of hospitality he 
had involved himself in the minister’s evening prayer, and was a 
little surprised to see the shopman, the errand-boy, and the maid-of- 
all-work come in and take their seats against the parlour-wall, with 
solemn countenances and newly-washed hands, while Joshua stood 
up, with his pocket Bible open in his hand, looking through the 
pages thoughtfully, as if seeking an appropriate chapter for the 
evening’s meditation. 

He began with the thirtieth psalm: ‘I will extol Thee, O Lord, 
for Thou hast lifted me up, and hast not made my foes to rejoice 
over me’—a cry of a grateful sinner, trustful, and even glad, yet 
with deepest sense of his feebleness. And then he went on to the 
thirty-third: ‘ Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous, for praise is 
comely for the upright.’ And when he had read these he preached 
a short sermon, taking gratitude for his text; and without being 
absolutely personal, reminded Oswald how deep a debt he owed his 
Creator and Preserver for the work of this day. 

Oswald was impressed by the simple pathos, the unaffected 
power, of the speaker. Not actively irreligious at any time, but in- 
clined to ridicule the fervid piety of Dissenters, the young Squire 
was to-night more open than usual to good impressions. He was 
really grateful to Joshua, and in a secondary manner, as to a re- 
moter and less tangible benefactor, grateful to Providence for his 
rescue ; and to-night he saw nothing absurd in these long prayers, 
this scripture-reading and commentary. It lasted for nearly an hour ; 
and the clock was striking ten when the family and their guest sat 
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down to supper—the shopman at his master’s table, the servant- 
girl and errand-boy at a smaller table by the door—a curiously 
primitive arrangement, at which the young squire smiled, and of 
which Naomi felt ashamed this evening for the first time. 

Mr. Pentreath, who had eaten nothing since he breakfasted at 
Clovelly, did ample justice to the simple fare, praised the home- 
baked bread and the home-brewed ale, much to the satisfaction of 
Judith Haggard, who was chief agent in the manufacture of both. 
Joshua was always cheerful and pleasant at supper-time. It was the 
one hour in which he unbent the bow. The duties of the day, spi- 
ritual and temporal, were done ; he could afford to enjoy life’s inno- 
cent pleasures. The society of his children, a little chat with Judith 
about the day’s takings and the steady improvement of the busi- 
ness, how fast that last chest of tea was going off, and what a run 
there had been on Dutch cheeses and Manchester printed goods 
lately. 

To-night Joshua avoided all business talk; he and Mr. Pen- 
treath discussed the prospects of Combhollow, which was supposed 
to be making rapid strides in the march of improvement. 

‘If anybody would work our mines we might get on faster than 
we do,’ said Joshua; ‘but while there’s no trade in the place but 
fishing, and a little boat-building, we can’t expect much expansion. 
I sometimes wonder that the Squire does not set one of those old 
tin mines on his estate going.’ 

‘ He believes the lode exhausted, and he doesn’t care about risk,’ 
answered Oswald. ‘Ifa company would take to the mines, I dare- 
say he’d be very glad.’ 

‘But if the mines are exhausted a company would only lose 
money. It would be as bad for the shareholders as for your father.’ 

‘ So it would, I daresay,’ replied Oswald ; ‘ but I don’t suppose 
my father sees it in that light.’ 

Supper was over by this time, and the young man took his leave 
with reiterated thanks, and a shyly-expressed hope that his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Haggard and his family might not end here. 

‘I’m afraid there would be neither profit nor pleasure to any of 
us in its continuance, Mr. Pentreath,’ answered Joshua. ‘ It’s civil 


in y ou to wish it ; but you see we are only tradespeople, in a humble | 


way of life, and you are a gentleman’s son, with large expectations. 
What can there be in common between us ?’ 

‘Friendship,’ said Oswald boldly. ‘I don’t think that is 
measured by social standing. If I can respect a man, he is more 
than my equal, for I should hardly do that unless I thought him 
better than myself; and I do most assuredly respect you, Mr. 
Haggard.’ 

‘ You are free and welcome to come here whenever you please,’ 
answered Joshua. ‘I am not going to shut my door in your face. 
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But I’m afraid if you were known to come often, Combhollow would 
begin to talk about it, and say you were forgetting yourself.’ 

‘A fig for Combhollow and its petty distinctions. I have not 
so many friends in this God-forsaken place that I can afford to sacri- 
fice a good one.’ 

‘ God-forsaken !’ repeated Joshua, horrified. ‘Do you think for 
a moment that we are farther from His care because we live off life’s 
busier highways ?’ 

‘O, of course not. It’s only a way of speaking. Once more 
good-night. I shall tell my father how much I owe you; and I shall 
drop in sometimes of an evening, Mr. Haggard, since you’ve pro- 
mised not to shut your door upon me.’ 

‘A very civil-spoken young man,’ said aunt Judith approvingly, 
directly Oswald was gone. ‘1 shouldn’t have expected a Pentreath 
to be so mannerly, considering the way they’ve been brought up. 
What do you think of him, Joshua ?’ 

‘A good-natured youth, but a weak one. An ash sapling, to be 
bent by any wind; not an oak, to stand firm against the storm.’ 


Cuapter III. 


FATHER AND SON. 


Ir was not a bright or cheerful home to which Oswald Pentreath 


returned that August evening, after eating his supper at Mr. 
Haggard’s. Nay, it is possible that if he had not supped with the 
minister he might have gone supperless to bed, for it was no easy 
thing to get a meal at the Grange after nine o’clock. 

The house stood midway between the hilly high-road from Rock- 
mouth and the edge of the cliff, in grounds that were rather wilder- 
ness than park, save immediately in front of the house, so little 
being done to keep them in order. Beautiful exceedingly were those 
gardens and woods, nevertheless—lovely in their wildness and neg- 
lect: the blue sea shining through every break in the foliage ; ferns 
and wild-flowers flourishing abundantly in the mild western climate ; 
and a flush and glow of colour on all things. 

The house was large and gloomy, and had been lapsing to decay 
during the last forty years, in which period there had been scarcely 
forty pounds expended upon repairs or renovation. Happily the old 
oak panelling could be kept bright with labour, and that, to the 
extent of his opportunities, the Squire never spared. The sparely- 
furnished rooms were neatly kept. The scanty draperies were free 
from accumulated dust or flue. The house was as clean as it was 
comfortless, save in that one sacred chamber, the Squire’s study— 
a little room next the hall-door, a closet of espial, from which the 
Squire saw every one who entered or quitted the house. Here 
reigned dust and disorder; here the spider spun his web, and the 
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moth deposited her eggs; here the half-starved beetle fled for 
refuge, and the famished mouse nibbled the wainscot. Only at 
long intervals, and after deliberate preparation, did the Squire permit 
this study to be cleaned. As a preliminary measure he cleared 
away and locked up every morsel of paper, every parchment, account- 
or memorandum-book. At other times he simply locked the door 
of the chamber on leaving it, and carried the key in his pocket. 
Miserly as the arrangements of the household were, it was kept 
up with a faint simulation of a gentleman’s establishment. There 
was an old man who was called the butler, who had an underfed boy, 
an orphan nephew of his own—no one else would have stayed—for 
his underling. There was a cook and housekeeper, who sent up 
fairly eatable dinners—the Squire rather leaning to a good dinner, 
on condition that he got it cheap. There was a middle-aged house- 
maid of severe aspect, Who spent her days in cleaning the great 
desolate-looking rooms and little-trodden staircases, and who seemed 
from long habit to have grown fond of cleaning for its own sake, as 
men are fond of athletics. Out-of-doors there was a handy man, 
who looked after the horses, the poultry, and did a little gardening 
in that cultivated portion of the grounds immediately surrounding 
the house, with the occasional assistance of a boy or a day-labourer. 
Out of this minimum household the Squire got the maximum of 
work, and perhaps there was no house within fifty miles better kept 
than the Grange, and no neater garden than the Dutch flower-beds, 
narrow paths, and quincunxes in front of the Squire’s study. Was 
not the master’s eye upon the gardener, or the gardener’s help, 
while he worked—an eye that threatened summary vengeance upon 
idlers ? 
The Squire looked out of his study as Nicholas the butler admitted 
Oswald at the hall-door. There was no gush of affection on the side 
of father or son, though the life of one of the two had been in mortal 
peril since they parted. Mr. Pentreath scrutinised his son through 
his spectacles, perhaps to make sure that he was sober. 
‘So you’ve lost your boat ?’ he remarked, after the scrutiny. 
‘ Yes, father.’ 
‘Unlucky—for you. You don’t expect to get another, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“I never expect anything.’ 
_  £So much the better for you,’ grunted the Squire. ‘So it was 
the Methodist parson pulled you out ofthe water ? Canting hound! 
I daresay he expected to get something by it.’ 

‘I don’t think he did,’ answered the young man coolly. ‘ He 
knew I belonged to you.’ 

The father contemplated his son doubtfully for a few moments, 
but made no reply. He held one of the tall silver candlesticks in 
his hand as he stood on the threshold of his den. There was no 
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other light in the hall. The oil lamp which hung from the ceiling 
had been extinguished at ten o’clock. 

‘You’ve had your supper, I suppose ?’ he inquired with paternal 
hospitality. 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘That’s lucky for you. Nicholas cleared the table an hour ago. 
You'd better get to bed and take a good night’s rest.’ 

‘ Good-night, father.’ 

‘Good-night. And don’t stay out so late again, keeping Nicholas 
up, and wasting candle.’ 

‘All right, father ; it sha’n’t occur again. A man is not on the 
point of drowning every day in the year.’ 

Oswald took a chamber candle from the side-table in the hall 
and lighted it from the candle in his father’s hand. Very dissimilar 
were the faces of the two men as they confronted each other across 
the flame. The younger face delicately chiselled, with complexion 
inclining to pallor, dark gray eyes, wavy auburn hair—a face with 
something of womanly softness in its beauty, with a touch of melan- 
choly too, as if it belonged to one who had little hopefulness. 
The Squire’s was your true miser’s face, pinched and hard. The 
eyes small, and set too near each other ; the nose hooked and birdy; 
the thin lips inclining downward at the corners. Exposure to all 
kinds of weather had dried his skin like a russet-apple shrivelled 
by long keeping. The air which had given softness and delicacy 
to the son’s complexion had tanned the father’s to the semblance 
of leather. His lean jaws had a knack of working with a curious 
muscular motion, as if he were munching something or talking to 
himself, at odd times. They worked to-night as Oswald lighted his 
candle. It was a sign of displeasure on the Squire’s part. 

‘I think I gave you fifty pounds towards that boat,’ he said 
presently. 

‘We're neither of us likely to forget the circumstance, for it 
was the only fifty pounds you ever gave me in your life,’ answered 
Oswald. 

‘Don’t be insolent, sir. Fifty pounds—fifty pounds gone to 
the bottom of the sea, through your folly and bad seamanship.’ 

‘ Youneedn’t make yourselfunhappy about that. The loss ismine.’ 

‘No, sir, it is not,’ answered the old man fiercely. ‘The loss 
is mine. The money was mine—the fruit of my care and economy. 
The loss is mine. Fifty pounds—one quarter’s rent of Withycomb 
Farm—gone forever. Fifty pounds at compound interest—do you 
know what that would have been fifty years hence ?’ 

‘ Haven’t the least idea. As I never have had any principal I 
ean’t be expected to know much about interest.’ 

‘You’re a fool !’ exclaimed the Squire, turning on his heel. ‘ Go 
to bed before I lose my temper.’ 
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Oswald went up-stairs without another word, glad to escape any 
further reproof. He had a bedchamber that was spacious, and to 
his mind sufficiently comfortable, though it would have seemed bare 
as a dungeon to the sybarite. The deep-set windows looked sea- 
ward; there was a four-post bedstead wide enough for four, with 
chintz curtains, faded and attenuated by much washing ; there was 
an old bookcase which contained Oswald’s meagre collection—Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Byron, Shelley, an odd volume of Wordsworth, a few 
of the classics, Robinson Crusoe, Tom Jones, Roderick Random, 
The Adventures of a Guinea, and three or four volumes of the 
British drama. <A carved oak table at which he wrote, a dozen 
high-backed chairs, more or less rotten, and a clumsy walnut- 
wood wardrobe, made up the catalogue of furniture. Over the high 
chimneypiece hung the single picture of the room—a half-length 
portrait of Oswald Pentreath’s mother, dead thirteen years ago. The 
portrait had been painted before Mrs. Pentreath’s marriage—an in- 
nocent girlish face, curiously like Oswald’s in feature and expres- 
sion; a girlish figure in a scanty white gown, with a lapful of 
flowers—one of those old-fashioned pictures which feebly recall the 
style of Reynolds and Gainsborough. 

Oswald was tired, but in no humour for sleep. He had slept off 
his drowsiness in the minister’s tranquil chamber, so he walked up 
and down the room thinking of the day’s work, and wondering 


whether his escape from the mighty jaws of the sea was a thing to 
rejoice about. 

‘ I suppose life is better than death,’ he said to himself ; and then 
involuntarily repeated those words which depicture all humanity’s 
abhorrence of death : 


‘ To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod.’ 


‘ Yes, I suppose in the abstract life is better. If I only knew what 
to do with mine! Yet some people would tell me I am aman to be 
envied, having a father who scrapes and pinches and toils to enrich and 
extend an estate which in the course of nature must fall to me. Yes ; 
but the course of nature is very slow in some cases. Heaven for- 
bid that I should desire to see the old man’s life shortened by so 
much as an hour! but it’s a long vista to look at.’ 

The young man was up betimes next morning and in the stable. 
Having lost his yacht, he had now only his horse to care about—a 
bony, long-legged, long-backed hunter, with an ugly head, but a 
good jumper, and with plenty of go in him. The brute was not 
spoiled by over-feeding, but was gratified with a greater variety of 
food than usually falls to the lot of his species, the Squire expecting 
his stable to fatten upon the waste of his garden. In the apple 
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season Herne the Hunter eat so many windfalls that he converted 
himself into a kind of animated cider-press. 

He was an affectionate beast—licked his young master’s face 
when they interchanged greetings, and would have followed him 
about like a dog, if allowed. Next to a sail in the Dolphin, Oswald 
loved a scamper across country on Herne the Hunter; up hill and 
down dale, reckless of the ground he went over, possessed with a 
conviction that Herne’s experience and pluck would pull him through. 
There was no clear idea of the animal’s age at the Grange. He 
had got beyond mark of mouth when the Squire bought him out of a 
stage-coach, whose proprietor disposed of him cheaply on account of 
a propensity to bolting, which had exercised a demoralising influ- 
ence on the rest of the team. Oswald had ridden anything he could 
get to ride ever since he exchanged petticoats for trousers—from 
a Flemish phough-horse to a thoroughbred colt; and to Oswald, 
Herne the Hunter was a most delightful acquisition. He had every 
vice that a horse can have, linked with one virtue—he was a rusher 
across country. Oswald hunted him four days a week in winter, 
and rode or drove him every other day in summer, and the two 
were devoted to each other. 

An ancient white pony, which the Squire drove himself in a 
shandrydan of the chaise tribe, completed the Pentreath stud; and 
these two beasts inhabited stables designed for the accommodation 
of sixteen hunters and four carriage-horses. Mr. Pentreath had 
put pigs and oxen into several of the loose-boxes, and had converted 
one of the fine old coach-houses into a barn. The stable-yard was 
a stony wilderness, in which the poultry roamed in savage freedom. 
One small boy took care of the two horses, under the ubiquitous 
handyman, and presented a curious picture of man’s dominion over 
the brute creation when he was seen lugging that huge beast Herne out 
of the stable by a bridle, which the brat could hardly reach on tiptoe. 

‘Good old Herne,’ said Oswald, as the long-legged animal 
stalked out into the yard, with his well-worn saddle; ‘ you'll have 
to carry me a little oftener, my steed, now I’ve lost the Dolphin.’ 

He swung himself lightly into the saddle, and rode out of the 
yard into the shrubbery on one side of the house—a jungle of laurel, 
arbutus, and bay, lying beyond that narrow region of Dutch garden, 
bowling-green, and pleasaunce which the Squire required to be kept 
in order. A bridle way through the shrubbery led into the park, 
which was much more like a wood than a park; and a dilapidated 
fence, with occasional yawning gaps in it, divided the park from the 
actual woodland, which sheltered the Grange from north-east winds 
and wintry gales blowing across channel. 

There are plenty of pleasant rides round about Combhollow, 
which small town lies in a deep cleft between hills as picturesque as 
the Trossachs, though on a smaller scale than those Scottish moun- 
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tains. Not having any particular purpose in this before-breakfast 
ride, Oswald let his horse go his own way, or fancied he did, and 
Herne’s way was through the hilly High-street, where, at half-past 
seven o'clock, the business of life was already in full swing. 

The first house of any importance on the left-hand of the street 
was Joshua Haggard’s. How bright and fresh the plain square 
dwelling seemed to Oswald’s eye, after the ruined majesty of the 
Grange stables. Every window was opened wide to the sweet 
morning air, spotless muslin curtains fluttered within, and between 
those snowy draperies Oswald caught a glimpse of a girl’s dark 
head, bending over a row of flower-pots. Breakfast was over at 
Mr. Haggard’s, and that spiritual light, Joshua himself, was to be 
seen in the orderly shop ministering to the temporal wants of his 
flock by packing a large parcel of groceries in stout brown paper, 
and seemingly as careful to make his package secure and compact 
as if he had been one of those pious Jews who, for pure love of 
the holy work, strove to reérect Solomon’s Temple. Aunt Judith 
was busy in her own special department—the drapery business— 
sorting packets of hooks and pink papers of pins in various little 
wooden boxes and drawers, her forehead puckered into the frown of 
absorbed attention. 

Oswald drew rein before the shop door, much to the annoyance 
of Herne, who was apt to be cross-grained at starting, eager for the 
refreshment of a stretching gallop. 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Haggard,’ cried the young man% ‘none 
the worse for your wetting yesterday, I trust.’ 

‘No, sir, thank you. I’m glad to see you abroad so early. 
You caught no cold, I hope?’ 

‘Thanks to Miss Haggard’s good nursing, none whatever. O, 
by the way, I have to thank you for sending round my clothes the 
first thing this morning. I told our boy to carry back the suit you 
so kindly lent me; but service at the Grange is rather slow.’ 

‘ There’s no hurry, sir.’ 

There was a marked difference in manner between the minister 
of last night, anxious to exhort and even reprove, and the grocer of 
this morning. Joshua in his shop was the tradesman, deferential 
to the son of his patron and customer, Squire Pentreath. Not that 
the Squire was by any means a good customer. ‘There were farmers’ 
households among the hills and valleys between Combhollow and 
Rockmouth that consumed three times as much as Mr. Pentreath’s 
shrunken establishment. 

Oswald patted Herne’s long neck, smoothed his disordered 
mane, and trifled with curb and snaffle for a few minutes, as if 
inclined to linger, yet hardly knowing what more to say. A nice- 
looking young fellow on ‘horseback, even Judith was compelled to 
own; and Judith, dwelling among a Conservative people, was at heart 
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an unconscious Radical. She derived her Radicalism from Jeremiah 
and Isaiah—by much dwelling upon those denunciatory passages in 
which the prophets scourge as with a whip of scorpions the sins and 
follies of earth’s mighty ones— instead of taking the poison from 
Wilkes or Horne Tooke ; but it was rank Radicalism all the same. 
She regarded the guod old families, the patrician order of her neigh- 
pourhood, with a grudging mind and a jaundiced eye. She had 
that mistaken and distorted pride which reckons superiority of edu- 
cation or position as an injury, or even an insult, to the more 
humbly placed. Yet looking askance at Oswald Pentreath this 
morning, while pretending to be deep in consideration of the little 
paper packets, Judith confessed to herself that he was of a different 
breed to the young tradesmen and farmers’ sons of the district. He 
was not handsomer or better built, healthier or stronger; he had 
only the superiority of grace and refinement, other looks, other tones 
and inflexions of voice—another way of holding himself. The 
difference was indefinable, but it was an all-pervading difference in 
form and expression. 

The dark gray eyes with their auburn lashes, fair skin inclining 
to pallor, long nose slightly aquiline, thin lips close shaven, auburn 
whiskers, auburn hair, tall slight figure, might have recalled a por- 
trait of that golden age for wit and beauty—and no other virtue 
under the sun—the reign of Charles the Second. There was all 
the grace and all the weakness which characterised the gilded youth 
of that era in Oswald Pentreath’s appearance. Judith did not look 
deep enough for this, but she perceived a certain effeminacy which 
offended her, and she was not slow to express her opinion when 
Oswald had obliged Herne by proceeding up the street—a progress 
to which Herne imparted a good deal of unnecessary clattering of 
hoofs, and a rocking-horse movement across the road highly alarm- 
ing to the small children playing in the gutter. 

‘T hate a fop,’ said Judith decisively, her approval of last 
night modified by her morning temper, which always inclined to 
acidity. 

‘I don’t think young Pentreath deserves your dislike on that 
score,’ answered Joshua, calmly pursuing his avocation behind the 
opposite counter; ‘he doesn’t wear fine clothes, and he has no 
expensive habits that ever I heard of.’ 

‘For a good reason—he hasn’t the money for either. But 
take my word for it, he’ll dress himself out like a peacock, and spend 
his money like a lord, as soon as ever the old Squire is in his grave. 
I could see it all in the droop of his eyelids.’ 

‘You must be a shrewder reader of character.than I, Judith, 
to see so much in so little,’ returned Joshua with his quiet smile— 
a smile that had a certain loftiness of expression, as if he surveyed 
Judith’s womanly weaknesses from an altitude, as one looks down 
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on the petty life of a village from the mighty solitude of a moun- 
tain-top ; ‘ for my part I rather take to the young man.’ 

‘I don’t,’ protested Judith, shutting one of the little drawers 
with a slam. ‘ He’s too pretty for my money. I never could 
abide a pretty man. I might have been married when I was seven- 
and-twenty, if I’d cared for prettiness. There was young Chandler, 
the miller’s son, with a complexion like a girl, and always on the 
simper, asked me times and often; but I used to come over as if 
I'd been eating too much treacle at the mere sight of him. His 
good looks made me bilious. What a life I should have led him, to 
be sure, if I had gone against my inside so far as to say yes—a poor 
pink and white thing like that lolloping about the place, and 
making believe to be a man.’ 

‘ Yet it was a strong-minded woman married him for all that, 
Judith.’ 

‘ Very lucky for him. If he’d married a weak-minded one they'd 
have lost themselves and gone to sleep in the woods one day, and the 
robin redbreasts would have covered ’em up with leaves and made 
an end of ’em.’ 











A MIDSUMMER NIGHT 
Or Too Starlight Vigils 


VIGIL THE FIRST. 


THE golden glow from the west had fled, 
The star-flowers lit the sky, 

Though the queen white rose of evening spread 
No blossom yet on high ; 

Her leaves of light were unclosing soft 
And pale in crescent bud 

Behind the willows, whose bent boughs oft 
Dipp’d in the dusky flood. 

Sad eyes seek over the scene around— 
Clear eyes of azure light, 

Yet sadder than if tear-dimm’d and drown’d 
On that midsummer night. 


‘It was here we loved and here we met, 
Here that one night I said 

The words I would I could now forget ; 
And this night—he is dead! 

It was here I turn’d and said, ‘‘I give 
Your troth-plight back to you! 

Take back the promise that if she live 
To none but her is due. 

Seek for her, go to her, shield and save 
Her from the world’s despite ; 

Take back the faith that to me you gave 
On last midsummer’s night.” 


‘Thus J, with my own lips, set him free 
Whom I had deem’d mine own! 

Thus my own words banish’d him from me, 
And I stand here alone, 

Where last midsummer I stood with him ; 
Now farther off it seems 

Than the sea beyond the sky-line dim, 
Unreal as fever’d dreams. 

He call’d me “pure as.the stars” that eve, 
‘‘ Pure as the stars above ;” 

While my soul seem’d all of earth to leave, 
Borne upwards by his love. 

Turrp Serres, Vou. VIII. F.8. Vou. XXVIII. 
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‘On another night, with sterner tone, 
With dark averted eye, 
He said, as he left me here alone, 
‘Cold as the stars! Good-bye!” 
Still haunting words! Yet it may be best, 
O heart so passion-toss’d ! 
| ‘* Cold as the stars!” Ah, he never guess’d 
| What my calm accents cost! 





It may be best; for if he had known, 
Would he have said ‘‘ Good-bye” ? 

Would he have left me for ever lone, 

Had I not look’d a lie? 


‘Had I not seem’d calm, serene—alas, 
Calm as the grave must be !— 
i | As I said, ‘*‘ Take back the love that was 
Not yours to pledge to me!” 
Was it well done? were the words well said 
That thrust us two apart ? 
My set soul wavers now he is dead, 
| O lost love of my heart! 
In life and in death you never knew, 
What only I could tell, 
That I loved you, and never but you! 
O love, have I done well ?’ 


VIGIL THE SECOND. 


The pale and passionless stars look’d down 
From their all-tranquil height, 

On bank and river, and road and town, 
That fair midsummer night,— 

Look’d down on a dreary vigil kept 
Over the loved and dead. 

Tis long since he has so calmly slept; 
She waiches by his bed. 

From the silent chamber turn her eyes 
Up to the silent spheres— 

Dark passionate eyes, whose passion lies 

Drown’d in a mist of tears. 
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‘He wakes no more; O, no more again 
Will wake and call for.me! 

O’er his stirless sleep I watch in vain ; 
This is, this is not, he. 

Will never again those mute lips moan ? 

What see those seal’d eyes now ? 
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Are they watching me who watch alone, 
The night-breeze on my brow ? 

O calm stars, cold as glacier springs, 
Ye cannot pity me! 

Ye will not tell me of the things 
That must be known to ye. 


‘If I could but hush one haunting thought 
That rankles in my breast ; 

If I could dream that my love had brought 
His stormy spirit rest ! 

Tear down the veil, let the truth be shown: 
I never won his soul ; 

He gave me, when he was most my own, 
A part, but not the whole. 

No need of portrait nor hidden curl, 
It needs no signs to tell 

He never forgot the gold-hair’d girl 
Whom once he loved so well. 


‘I know that hers was the right divine, 
From me so far apart ; 

For woman’s beauty was never mine— 
God help my woman’s heart! 

What wonder my soul I yielded up 
To him who taught me first 

To love, whose hand held the brimming cup 
Of life to lips athirst ? 

What wonder if of his love I drank, 
As of the cooling wave ? 

I know not what he withheld—I thank 
Him for the all he gave. 


‘For a loyal tenderness and true, 
An accent ever kind; 

Yet, O my love, was it well for you 
With mine your life to bind ? 

Was my love your prison, not your home ? 
And did I stand between 

You and a future that might have come, 
A bliss that might have been ? 

I shall never know, I ery in vain ; 
Closed is the iron door ; 

You will wake and call for me again 
No more, no more, no more!’ 
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THE PATENT WOMAN 


As described in the Papers of the late Wr. Prometheus, €.E. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Few of those, perhaps, who were privileged (I speak of some years 
ago) to sit at the hospitable board of the late eminent Mr, 
Prometheus, C.E., M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S., at his sumptuous man- 
sion ‘ Tower Caucasus,’ Notting-hill, W., or to join in the grand 
garden-parties which he gave during the season at his charming 
riverain villa at Twickenham ; few of those, probably, who listened 
to his sound solid eloquence in Parliament, or heard his more 
flowing utterances when he took the chair at public dinners; who 
met him at the meetings of charity committees or railway boards; 
who were proud of a bow from him in the Park, or at the private 
view of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, or, haply, at the 
Drawing-room of the Sovereign—could form any idea of the painful 
and disastrous struggles which, during a lengthened period of his 
career, it had been the lot of that eminent and justly celebrated 
man to undergo. At the time of his enforced retirement into 
private life (owing to circumstances at which I may ultimately have 
occasion very briefly to glance) Mr. Prometheus was President of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers (at least I find that fact stated in 
his papers) and member of Parliament for the borough of Moon- 
shine, which (this was prior to the last Reform Act) he had pur- 
chased from the noble proprietor of that free and enlightened con- 
stituency, the Marquis of Lunesboro’. (N.B. The borough of 
Moonshine is no longer sold; but since the passing of the Ballot 
Act the electors have been purchasable at so much a head.) He 
was a Doctor of Civil Laws, honoris causd, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, before which learned body, you will remember, he 
read his famous papers on the extraction of sunbeams from cucum- 
bers, and the taking of measures for coats and trousers by quadratic 
equations and solar observations. He always had a box on the 
grand tier at both the Italian opera-houses; and he rather en- 
couraged than forbade his amiable, accomplished, and expensive 
lady to purchase early peaches at two guineas apiece, to decorate 
her dinner-table in January with the choicest flowers, and to give 
three guineas and a half a pair for her corsets. Mrs. Prometheus’ 
diamonds I need scarcely recall to your mind. They were the talk 
of the town: especially that wonderful necklace, the pendant of 
which represented her husband’s crest—an eagle (some say it was 
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a vulture) in brilliants of the purest water, pecking at a heart (some 
say it was a liver) made of a single ruby. Such was the state of 
the House of Prometheus. They had no children; but they had 
many carriages and horses, many yachts and shooting-boxes, and 
deer forests and steam-launches, and other pomps and vanities. 
Prometheus was a man made of money. Was he not the engineer 
of the Grand Trunk Railway of Assyria? Had he not laid out the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon? When the Colossus of Rhodes was 
broken up, did he not buy the débris as old metal, sell them to the 
London Samarcand and Heliopolis Railway, of which the promoters 
wanted a quantity of brass to put in their prospectus, and clear a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds by the transaction? Whatever 
this fortunate man touched seemed to turn to gold. If he bought 
land there was sure to be coal, or iron, or lead in it. He had 
patented a score of inventions, and the royalties thereupon brought 
him many thousands a year. It was he who discovered the only 
bright pea-green dye that would stand boiling. The Duchess of 
Marrowfat appeared at a court ball in a complete costume of the 
new hue (her Grace’s pea-green boots were rapturously admired), 
and the fortune of the dye was made. Smudge Brothers & Smear, 
of Manchester, cleared a million by the transaction; but Mr. Pro- 
metheus was well satisfied with his royalties. So with his patent 
for making bread out of Scotch pebbles, Witney blankets out of 
cobwebs, Saxony broadcloth out of cotton fluff and train oil, milk out 
of cocoanuts, and chalk out of cheese. He was the most inventive 
man—the artfullest mortal ever known. Europe was covered with 
the railways, the aqueducts, the roads which he had constructed. 
He was an Officer of the Legion of Honour; he was a Knight of a 
dozen foreign orders, and a member of a dozen foreign academies ; 
while in England he had scornfully refused a baronetcy, and icily 
declined a ministerial invitation to take an Under-Secretaryship or 
a First Commissionership of Works, and be Right Honourable, and 
free of the sessional fish dinner. He was a little, spare, sallow 
man, with iron-gray hair, but of an uncertain age. His friends 
would rally him sometimes as to how old he was, and then he 
would point laughing (he did not often laugh) to his crest of the 
eagle and heart (or vulture and liver ?), which was cut in stone or 
emblazoned in glass all over his sumptuous mansion at Notting-hill, 
and say, ‘I quite forget how old I am; but I know that when I 
was in the Caucasus that confounded bird (born of Typhon and 
Echidna) preyed upon my vitals for thirty thousand years. It 
was Dr. Erakles who cured me, with tonics.’ He was the oddest of 
men, Mr. Prometheus. His sight was very weak; and he used to 
say that he had been in the Sun, to get some Fire there ; ‘and a 
pretty mess,’ he would add, ‘ that Fire got me into.’ They thought 
that he was alluding to the Sun Fire Office, and to some dispute he 
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may have had with the directors. The fools! the arrant fools! 
Altogether, although he would have, now and then, his grim jest, 
he was not a very jocular man. He was given to sighing, and to 
pressing his hand upon his right side, as though there had been 
something there which hurt him. Some said it was his liver ; others 
that it was the weight of money in his pocket which oppressed 
him. 
The fools! the pied and spotted fools! They little knew that 
he was the son of Iapetus, and, by the mother’s side, one of the 
Oceanides. They little knew how in early youth he had been 9 
Beggar—that is to say, a man who had invented things beneficial to 
humanity, but which humanity for the time would have none of. 
Look at his preserved meat and his essence-of-beef process. How 
it was ridiculed in all the scientific journals! Look at his project 
for driving a tunnel beneath the Mississippi, and building a viaduct 
over the Valley of Dry Bones. Think of the immense fortune he 
subsequently made out of the Cataract Aérated Waters Company, 
which bottled off the Falls of Niagara as an effervescent beverage, 
and think of the contumely with which that wondrous scheme was 
originally received. Nobody, at the outset, would have anything to 
do with his scheme for making fresh butter from Thames mud, 
and Cambridge sausages from retired winners of the Derby. No- 
body would look at his proposals for draining Lake Memphremagog, 
and sowing its bed with celery for the purpose of encouraging the 
breed of canvas-back ducks. When he first took the pea-green dye 
to Smudge Brothers & Smear he was all but kicked out of the 
counting-house. They had had enough, those eminent cotton-printers 
said, of impostors with new colours which wouldn’t wash. And so 
it was with his sewing-machine, with his improvements in the 
manufacture of steel, with his invention for self-mending quill-pens, 
for type-setting, for writing in express trains, for painting minia- 
tures and milking cows by steam, and for the production of coloured 
photographs. Some capitalists thought him mad; others deemed 
him to be a swindler. The irony of Fortune had once made him fain 
to take a salary of thirty shillings a week as clerk to a patent agent 
in Chancery-lane ; and many were the specifications the miserable 
creature had copied of inventions which were really and truly his own. 
He had been thrice bankrupt and twice insolvent. He had been 
in every debtors’ prison in the kingdom. He had wanted bread, 
and body-linen, and fuel. He had held the prompt-book in a 
country theatre, and had kept a servants’ registry office at Camber- 
well, than which two last-mentioned vocations I am unable to 
imagine anything more appalling. 
Well, there is a term to our prosperity as well as to our adver- 
sity. Fortune sometimes seems to grow tired both of buffeting and 
caressing us, and finally leaves us alone altogether. Thus she ceased 
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to trouble herself at last about Mr. Prometheus, C.E. He with- 
drew, or was withdrawn, from the world ; and the world, after won- 
dering for about nine days what had become of him, got on, as is its 
mundane habit, very well indeed without him. Similarly has it got on 
without Cesar, without Napoleon, without Charles Dickens, without 
Sir Robert Peel. So it will get on very nicely without you, my tempo- 
rarily indispensable friend. There is nothing absolutely necessary 
here below, except Bread and Sleep. In the absence of Mr. Pro- 
metheus, C.E., other people gave dinner-parties at Tower Caucasus 
—which came to be known among the wags of Notting-hill as 
‘ Prometheus’ Folly,’—other engineers built bridges and railways and 
docks, and declined (or accepted) knighthoods and baronetcies. Some 
people became millionaires, others went into the Court of Bank- 
ruptey, or evaded the operation of that diverting statute by the 
humorous process known as liquidation. But whoever was upper- 
most, and whoever was in the gutter, the world went on. The Sun 
rose and set as, according to a mathematical probability condescend- 
ingly admitted by ,the revered Prince Consort, that orb is bound 
to do in the course of every four-and-twenty hours. People fell in 
love, and were married and begat children, who in their infancy 
did not fail to be the dearest and most delightful little diddlum dar- 
lings and ducks that ever were seen, and who in due time did not fail 
to bring their parents’ gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. The 
world went on as usual. The milkman brought his adulterated 
penn’orths in the morning ; the undertaker called, with a single knock 
and the coffin, at about 8.15 p.m. Everybody was fain to be peri- 
odically hungry, and some people found the means of satisfying 
their hunger. Some stole; a few were hanged; but everybody 
passed the major portion of his existence in a horizontal position, 
asleep, and (as Mr. Carlyle has put it) his head full of the foolishest 
things. 

I may have been between waking and sleeping, perhaps, when I 
began to inspect the papers of the late Mr. Prometheus, C.E. So 
numerous were these documents that the dust which escaped as I 
untied the tightly-taped packets half choked me, and made me think 
that I was suffering from summer catarrh, hay fever, bronchitis, or 
something dreadful of that kind. There were tin boxes, leathern 
trunks and bags, women’s workboxes and hampers even, all gorged 
with more or less faded written matter. There were ledgers, com- 
monplace books, and common memorandum-books full of writing. 
Mr. Prometheus seemed to have been afflicted with a virulent mania 
for preserving old papers. He had kept his schoolboy copybooks, 
his washing-bills, the love-letters which he had received, the writs 
and county-court summonses which had been served upon him, and 
the address cards and dinner tickets with which he had been favoured. 
I had never, in the whole course of my life, waded through such a 
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mass of obsolete correspondence ; and I nearly set my study chimney 
on fire in burning the accamulated piles of written rubbish. There 
were a few pearls, however, in this amazing muck-heap. I found 
many notes, memoranda, plans and sketches of inventions, many of 
which were of considerable, and some of surpassing, value. Let me 
mention among these a scheme for the prevention of fogs in London, 
and one for laying gas, water, and drain pipes without hauling up the 
pavement twice a month ; a plan for detecting the adulteration of 
sherry, and another for checking cooks from putting legs of mutton 
and silver spoons into their grease-pot, and using four pounds of 
meat to make one basin of beef-tea. Then there was the ingenious 
device for whipping naughty children by machinery, and administer- 
ing chloroform tv them during the operation (since patented in the 
United States) ; the engine for raising the wind under circumstances 
of pecuniary pressure; and the infallible specific for the toothache. 
The last was an exceedingly simple invention, consisting merely of 
a six-chambered revolver and two ball-cartridges. Add to these a 
self-acting toothpick, a method of Governing the Empire without 
Brains (an improvement, I imagine, on the old notion of Chancellor 
Oxenstiern), and a recipe for converting lodging-house cats to the 
principles of common honesty; and it must be admitted that Mr. 
Prometheus, C.E., was not entirely that impracticable theorist and 
mystic visionary in mechanics which (prior to his making his fortune) 
his enemies declared him to be. The most curious, however, of 
the papers which I came across were his notes, seemingly drawn 
from intimate personal experience, of the action ofa certain ‘ Patent 
Woman’ by him invented. The particulars he set down regarding 
this peculiar machine were in every way so remarkable, that I have 
transcribed them literally. 

‘I had an old grudge,’ he writes, ‘ against Zeus, my constant, 
my indefatigable, my implacable enemy. He violently opposed my 
improvements in the fabrication of steel, because, forsooth, they in- 
terfered with the manufacture of thunderbolts, which he carried on at 
the Olympus Works in the Westminster-bridge-road. It was an old 
grudge, and I confess that I had played some fine tricks in my time 
with this bloated capitalist. I sacrificed two bulls, and filled their 
skins, one with the flesh and the other with the bones, and asked 
the haughty millionaire which he preferred. He chose the skin 
full of bones. Ho, ho! [This would appear to have reference to 
a consignment of preserved meats sold to Zeus & Co., who were 
great Government contractors during the Crimean War. When the 
tins were opened they were found to be mainly filled with horses’ 
heads, cats’-meat, champagne corks, and back numbers of the 
Morning Herald, instead of prime mess beef, and there arose 
terrible scandal in consequence.]| You remember how, to revenge 
himself upon me, the old hunks incited the directors of the Imperious 
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Gas Company to cut off my supply of that combustible element. 
What did I do? I invented the lime-light, and lucifer-matches 
which would ignite only on the box. Maddened with rage the old 
ruffian employed an Italian image-man in Leather-lane, named 
Vulcan, to model a woman of clay, whom he, Zeus, made unkind, 
vascular, and articulate. This pretty puppet he called Pandora; 
and he sent her to me with a solid leather portmanteau, which he 
asserted contained all manner of nice things, which I might do what 
I liked with. But Prometheus was too artful for his lordship. I 
would have none of Miss Pandora and her Box. I sent her, with 
my love, to my brother Epimethus, who was fool enough to marry 
her; and what do you think the solid leather portmanteau, when 
it was opened, was found to contain ?—diamonds, gold, bank-notes? 
Not a bit of it. There were a lot of certificates of the Honduras 
Loan, a quantity of shares in the Eupion Gas Company, an Eastern 
Question, an immense amount of the odiwm theologicum, a pile of 
French opéras-bouffes, 20,000 betting-books, three French republics, 
a hogshead of tobacco and a cask of gin, a chest of opium, a grand 
pianoforte, a pot of rouge, and innumerable leading articles cut out 
of the penny papers—stay! there were also some comic songs as 
sung at the music-halls. In a word, there was nothing but Evil. 
Epimethus told me afterwards that he did find a little Hope at 
the bottom of the box—it was the hope of becoming a widower. 
Pandora died of temper, cosmetics, and chlorodyne ; and my brother 
buried her very handsomely in Brompton Cemetery. 

‘But this cunning model from Leather-lane set me, somehow, 
a-thinking. Why shouldn’t I patent a Woman? I asked myself. 
I had not, hitherto, bestowed much reflection on the construction 
of automata; but that plaguy Pandora and her Box had put me on 
my mettle, and I determined to achieve a mechanical being which 
should enable me to return guid pro quo, and make the life of Zeus 
a torment to him. I dived deep into Cuvier and Professor Owen, 
and consulted Mr. Gray of Cork-street sedulously. I studied the 
structure of birds; I took lessons in comparative anatomy from 
Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins ; I examined the interiors of many barrel- 
accordions, and cut open incalculable pairs of bellows. I studied 
all the stops in Willis’s great organ at the Alexandra Palace [was 
the Palace built in Mr. P.’s time?], and made considerable develop- 
ments of the trumpet, the tom-tit, and the vor humana. I made 
drawings and models of the most famous automata of ancient and 
modern times: the wooden eagle of Regiomontanus, which flew out 
of Nuremberg to welcome the Emperor Maximilian as he was enter- 
ing that city; Bishop Wilkins’s perpetually flying kites (at sixty 
per cent per annum); Johann Miiller’s iron fly, which would never 
eat anything but the best Narbonne honey; Vaucanson’s duck 
(I made a much better one than V.’s; mine used to quack most 
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lamentably at the bare whisper of sage and onions); Camen’s self- 
acting grenadier ; Kempelen’s automaton fish; Spindle’s snuff-taker; 
the Turkish chess-player; Maillardet’s singing-bird; and Ignazio 
Loyola’s Pio Nono, or Cursing Pontiff—the last, perhaps, being 
the most marvellous automaton ever manufactured. Millions of 
simple-minded folks believe it to be Alive, and kiss its Toe, so firm 
a faith have they in its vitality; but it is in reality only a very 
cleverly-made Image placed in front of a curtain; and behind is the 
operator, in a shovel-hat, who pulls the strings of the automaton, 
laughing meanwhile the risus sardonicus, to himself. 

‘ These, and the marionettes of the Italian theatres, and the 
pupazzi of the French journalist, and Punch in the street, all 
rendered me substantial assistance in fashioning my Patent Woman. 
Of how many wheels, cogs, pinions, levers, cylinders, fusees, escape- 
ments, endless straps, regulators, compensation balances, safety- 
valves, spirit levels, rotary movements, and eccentric chucks—very 
eccentric chucks—she was composed, will be found set down in 
another place. The mere material for her fabrication cost me a 
mint of money. I made her forehead of brass, her eyes of opal, 
her ribs of steel, and her Heart of the Nether Millstone. I made 
her teeth as sharp as a serpent’s, her tongue as venomous as an 
adder’s, her nails as hard as the talons of my friend Mr. Zeus’ pet 
eagle. J know the temper of those talons. [I'll trouble you for a 
vulture, for thirty thousand years. Ho, ho! Have you travelled in 
the Caucasus ? Je connais ce pays la. [What did Mr. Prometheus 
mean ?] 

‘ Well, I modelled this Patent Woman of mine. I cast her in 
gutta-percha, in sulphur, in silver, in lead, and ultimately in pure 
gold. There was diamond-dust in her; there was quicksilver ; there 
were melied pearls; there were distilled rubies (for her blood). 
O, I can assure you that I spared no expense! I pounded up 
pride and avarice and vanity, cupidity, frivolity, and lunacy. I 
brayed all these qualities in a mortar, and I made her nerves, and 
her spinal marrow, and her brain with them.’ 

* * * * * a * 

Then followed an extraordinary digression, relating apparently 
to Mr. Prometheus’ claim to be considered as the original projector 
of the Suez Canal, to his discoveries of a sub-tropical region be- 
yond the North Pole, and to complaints respecting the delay in 
the distribution of the Banda and Kirwee prize-money. ‘After se- 
veral pages devoted to these divergent topics the eminent C.E. con- 
tinued : 

‘ At last the Patent Woman was finished; but it was to no 
Attorney-General that I presented my petition; it was to no clerk 
of British patents that I paid my fees; it was to no British patent 
agent that I confided the registration of my invention. In what 
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office I deposited my specification, and whence I obtained the neces- 
sary sealed parchment assuring me for the period of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years the sole proprietorship in the labour of my brain, 
it boots not here to tell. Iam the sole depositary of my own secret, 
and it shall perish with me.* The mechanism being thoroughly 
complete and ready for working, it became necessary to give the 
automaton a name. I thought at first of Galatea; but then I 
remembered that Pygmalion and Galatea was the title of a very 
beautiful play by Mr. Gilbert, and I have always scorned plagiarism. 
Haply, turning over the leaves of an old medieval collection of em- 
blems, I came on a rudely-engraved picture of the mysterious Fiend 
Woman, who was wont to sit by the wayside in old Egypt and 
propound riddles to the passers-by. When the travellers were un- 
able—as they invariably were—to guess her conundrums, she ate 
them up. In the engraving before me she was lunching in a 
leisurely manner on a very well-made young man devoid of attire, into 
whose white limbs she had dug her sharp claws, while with her 
cruel fangs she was tearing away the flesh nearest his heart. The 
legend to this engaging representation was very terse—it ran thus: 
“*Infelix Divinator a Sphinge occisus.’’ That’s the motto for me, 
I muttered ; and that’s the sort of Fiend Woman I intend my patent 
lady to be. But I did not altogether spoil the Egyptians. I 
modified the old-world name of inscrutable mystery, and I called 
my Patent Woman Miss Spinks. Spinks was a-safe appellation. 
There was nothing ostensibly Egyptian about it; but I knew very 
well what was latent beneath it. The very Sphynx herself: that 
is to say, neither more nor less than Fate—that Fate which is the 
mistress of Fortune, and superior even to Zeus himself. Does he 
not tell Aphrodite so in the Zineid ? 

‘Here, then, was this engine of mine, finished spick and span 
to the last spring and the last rivet; but still wanting that which 
all the world wants—the motive power : Fire, which is the Body of 
Life, as Light is its Soul. Nature considered rationally—that is to 
say, submitted to the process of thought—is a unity in diversity of 
phenomena, a harmony or blending together of all created things, 
however dissimilar in form and attributes: one great whole (70 wav) ; 
but it must be animated by the Breath of Life. Ihad perfected my 
bit of nature, but as yet it was only so much nature morte. It was 
still-life, and needed vivifying. Ifyou wish to know how I obtained 
fire, you have only to turn to my brief and imperfect (but still to a 
certain extent appreciative) biography, as given by a certain pedant 
who flourished in the last century, and called Lempriére. Yes, I 
cheated Zeus, and brought down a flash of his own lightnings from 
Olympus at the end of a ferule (how do you feel now, Dr. Benjamin 


* Was not a somewhat similar remark made in the Dedication to the English 
people of certain Letters more than a hundred years ago by one Junius? 
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Franklin, with your so-called lightning-conductor ?). With this 
igneous element did I imbue Miss Spinks; but the heat was internal, 
and all as yet was dumb. The caloric in your body gives forth no 
brightness, does it? The Patent Woman wanted light—that is to 
say, thought, a Spirit ; and that, all-cunning mortal that I was, I was 
impotent (the artfullest mortal, according to Lempriére, that ever 
lived ; and how Jove hated me !) to fabricate. So I imparted to the 
Patent Woman a portion of the Evil Spirit that was within me. She 
breathed with my breath, felt with my feelings, hated with my hates, 
but only in degree, and when I chose; for, by a skilfully elaborate 
arrangement of escapements and compensation balances, I could 
reduce her mental machinery to a passive and quasi-negative 
state. With a whole turn of a particular handle I could send her to 
sleep, and then I took no further trouble about her until I chose to 
wake her. The happiest part of her intellectual organisation was a 
state of intellect produced by a three-quarter turn of a handle, and the 
tying down ofa central spring, which permitted her only to talk non- 
sense—to babble and prate about balls and garden-parties, croquet, 
polo, operas, Royal Academy exhibitions, ritualistic performances, 
spiritual manifestations, fancy fairs, Schools of Cookery, Social Science 
Congresses, three- volume novels, Salvini’s Hamlet, the dog ‘‘ Minos” 
(I knew the real Minos: he was a judge in Tartarus), the West- 
minster Aquarium, and other frivolities. With that handle turned 
and that spring secured, she could be trusted to think, quite mecha- 
nically, about dressing and adorning herself with jewelry; about 
dyeing her hair and powdering her face ; about riding in Rotten Row 
and driving in the Park; about scolding her maid and snubbing 
her milliner. Under these conditions she could do neither good nor 
harm ; and almost incessantly occupied as I was at that period (I was 
bringing out my great scheme for a vertical railway through the terres- 
trial globe from Hyde-park-corner to George-street, Sydney, New 
South Wales, and money was beginning to come in by the million), it 
was a relief to me to set the mechanism of the Patent Woman on an 
endless strap, which I tabulated as mere ‘‘ Women’s Babil and Bijou 
business.”’ But when I had a little time for diversion, I moved the 
strap on to another set of wheels, pulled out other stops, turned other 
handles, opened other valves, moved other springs, and caused the 
Patent Woman to play the very Deuce. This I was enabled to do 
by means of my Patent Tube, which was infinitely flexible, per- 
fectly invisible and impalpable, and susceptible of indefinite pro- 
longation. For example, I might be at Moscow or Samarcand or 
Shanghai, and by means of my Tube—to which was fitted a delicate 
amber mouthpiece-—I could communicate with the heart of Miss 
Spinks—Cordelia Spinks it was my whim to call her—instanta- 
neously. To be sure, I never received any coherent answers to my 
communications, beyond certain earth-currents, which warned me 
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that my messages had been received, because, you see, there was 
now only one heart between us—mine ; and a vindictive heart it was, 
deceitful above all things, and Desperately Wicked. In your ignorance 
and conceit you may think that no such Tube was possible, and no 
such means of correspondence possible. Go to! Did you never 
hear of Galvani and Volta, of Wheatstone and Morse? It was 
only that I knew a little more than they knew—that was all. 

‘ We, however, who are masters of natural magic, are cautious as 
to making too public proclamation of the preternatural secrets we 
possess, lest that which we do should be confounded with the gross 
and vulgar thaumaturgy of the spirit-rapping jugglers, and so lead 
to our being branded as impostors or madmen. You remember the 
reasons assigned by Samuel Taylor Coleridge for not believing in 
ghosts: he had, himself, seen too many spirits, that true philosopher 
said. Thus I have the profoundest disbelief in so-called spiritualistic 
manifestations ; because nothing is easier to me than to make dis- 
embodied spirits walk, talk, and dance rigadoons, and because I am 
in hourly communication with the ghosts of Aristotle, Archimedes, 
Albertus Magnus, Robert Stephenson, and the great Mr. Twalmley, 
the inventor of the Floodgate Iron. Miss Spinks was a mystery ; 
yet I so contrived matters that to the majority of mankind she 
appeared to be a perfectly normal personage. I made her an 
orphan and a great Australian heiress, with many hundred thousand 
pounds in land, flocks, herds, boiling-down establishments, and 
gold-mines. I gave her a dame de compagnie—an ancient dame 
with truly refined manners, and who was the widow of the managing 
director of a famous life-insurance company, the sudden stoppage of 
which (it smashed for a million and a half) had impelled many 
half-pay officers, country clergymen, confiding spinsters, and other 
simpletons of that sort, to commit suicide. About introducing Miss 
Spinks into the highest circles of rank and fashion I had very little 
difficulty. Were not her bankers, Messrs. Blunt, Stiff, & 
Mopusses, of Lombard-street, fully aware that she was worth half 
a million sterling in hard cash? that I had been her guardian, but 
that she was no ward in Chancery, but twenty-two years of age and 
her own mistress ? By the way, I had made her as beautiful as Helen 
of Troy. 

‘It was the business of the Patent Woman—that is to say, I made 
it my business—that she should go about the world Breaking the 
Hearts of Men. ‘There were a number of people upon whom I 
wished to be revenged, and I made her carry out my work of ven- 
geance to admiration. She was the most outrageous flirt that had 
ever been known in the world of fashion. From April until August 
she flirted in London. Then, after breaking a few hearts at Good- 
wood, she used to go to the Highlands, and drive the gentlemen 
grouse-shooters to distraction. Returning southward, she would 
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make all the ladies at Scarborough jealous and all the men wretched ; 
and having thrown all Tunbridge Wells into a state of hopeless 
despondency, she would set Brighton by the ears until the be- 
ginning of November. Then she would go to Rome and Naples, 
and flirt there till March. Coming back by way of Venice, Monaco, 
Nice, and Paris, she would then be quite ready for another season of 
heart-breaking in London. Of course everybody of the other sex 
who was single wanted to marry her. Of course they all declared 
that they adored the ground she walked upon. Of course they 
covered reams of Messrs. Partridge & Cooper’s vellum-wove club- 
house note-paper with their ridiculous protestations of passion and 
devotion. She was wooed by bankers, she was wooed by brewers ; by 
baronets, by bankrupts, and by officers in the Household Brigade ; by 
members of Parliament, beneficed clergymen, peers of the realm, 
gin distillers, pre-Raffaellite painters, and coal-owners ; by the very 
élite of society, in a word. Her plan—my plan—was to lead the 
fools on, to inveigle them with her soft eyes and low replies, to prove 
herself a great enchantress in deceit; and when they placed their 
coronets, their money-bags, or their wit at her feet and proposed 
marriage, then—ha! ha! ha!—the Patent Woman shut up her 
fan with a sharp click, and laughed in their faces. And then would 
I replace my amber tube beneath my garments, next to my heart, 
and, in the solitude of my private office in Great George-street, 
Westminster, would I dance a dance that Koffee Kalcalli might have 
envied, and sing a song of joy in which the chorus might have been 
joined by the devils of the pit. 

‘ She flirted with my brother Epimethus, who offered to elope with 
her, and whose wife Pandora, after vainly trying to poison Miss 
Spinks with hydrate of chloral, administered in the celebrated Vino 
Cockalorum (a natural sherry), tried to poison herself by having 
her boudoir hung with highly-arsenicated wall-paper and taking im- 
moderate doses of the well-known Fiftieth Hussars’ ‘‘ pick-me-up,” a 
restorative composed of Bathy’s solution of opium, petroleum, nitro- 
glycerine, Old Tom, gunpowder, Bourbon whisky, and cayenne 
pepper. Especially did she flirt with my old enemy Dr. Mercury, 
the fashionable physician, a great ally and toad-eater of old Zeus, 
and whom (I mean Mercury) I have no hesitation in proclaiming to 
have been the most inveterate, the most audacious, and the most 
impudent liar, swindler, thief, and scoundrel [O Mr. Prometheus, 
Mr. Prometheus !] that I ever knew. Mercury, indeed, is said to 
be a distant relation of my Olympian enemy; and I should very 
much like to know whether that wicked old Zeus ever heard the 
name of Mademoiselle Maia, premier sujet of the Paris Opera House, 
and who is well known to have been Mercury’s mamma. I was 
bound to admit that Cordelia had no chance of breaking this cunning 
rascal’s heart, for the caitiff had none to be broken; but I had great 
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hopes of a young fellow whom the physician brought to the house, 
who was a captain in the Blues, but whose name, somehow, I could 
never manage to catch. The young varlet was exceedingly good- 
looking and as vain as a peacock. He made love very well, and 
Cordelia pretended, as usual, to encourage his suit. Of course this 
was all the most exquisite hypocrisy on her part—had I not my 
amber-mouthpieced Tube by me ?—but, so foolish are women, I be- 
lieve that old Mrs. Policy, the widow of the managing director of 
the Collapsed Insurance Company, was really head over ears in love 
with this conceited young popinjay, who spent about eight thousand 
a year and was without a penny to bless himself with. 

‘ The fashionable physician and I kept up a decent show of friend- 
ship. We hated each other with delicious virulence; but if the 
claims of mere hatred were to be admitted in the conduct of the affairs 
of society, humanity would live lonely as so many Robinson Crusoes, 
and dinner-parties, to say nothing of soirées dansantes, would become 
virtual impossibilities. At all events, towards the fag-end of the 
season of 187—, I was not at all averse to accept an invitation from 
the doctor to dine at his club, the Senior Nux Vomica, in Hanover- 
square. It was a parti carré. There was Mercury himself, an- 
other medical man—old Sir Thanatos Killmequick, indeed, of Guy’s 
Hospital—the good-looking young fellow in the Blues whose name 
{ could never catch, and your humble servant. It was a wonderful 
dinner, and we had some more wonderful dry champagne. I very 
rarely take fermented beverages, but on this occasion I was beset by 
a curiously acute thirst. I remember Mercury making me drink a 
petit verre of kimmel before dinner, but I cannot remember how 
much dry champagne I took. I recollect nothing, indeed, after the 
cloth had been drawn for dessert, until I found myself, at two o’clock 
the next afternoon, in bed at my chambers in the Albany (to which 
I often retired to avoid the somewhat oppressive grandeur of Tower 
Caucasus). My watch, rings, and pocket-book (the last containing 
millions in bank-notes and cheques) were safe on the table beside 
me, but the impalpable and invisible tube with the amber mouth- 
piece was gone ! 

‘ I dressed with lightning speed, and rushed as one demented into 
Piccadilly, where I hailed a hansom, and bade the cabman drive me 
to Kensington Palace-gardens, in which superb district Miss Spinks, 
with her dame de compagnie, occupied a splendid mansion. I had 
a private pass-key ; but just as I was inserting it in the lock, the 
door was opened from within; and the young fellow in the Blues 
whose name I never could catch appeared on the steps. He looked 
fresher, handsomer, and more conceited than ever. 

‘‘The ladies are at home,’’ he said, with a grin; ‘‘ but before 
you go up, old fellow, I should like to have a word with you.” 

‘He held me with his glittering eye, he linked his arm in mine; 
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we descended the steps, and it was not until we had walked half-way 
to Knightsbridge Barracks that he opened his lips. 

‘* Miss Spinks has accepted me as her husband,”’ he remarked. 
‘* T owe ninety-five thousand pounds, which she is eager to pay; but 
then, you see, I’m very well connected, and when my governor dies 
I shall come in for something.” 

‘* Miss Spinks is a fool,” I muttered, grinding my teeth as though 
I would have ground them to powder. 

‘* Not a bit of it,” went on this young fiend, dropping my arm, 
looking me full in the face, putting his detestable arms akimbo, and 
bursting into a horse-laugh. ‘‘’Tis you who are the fool—the spotted, 
striped, piebald fool. You old Duffer! you preposterous old Bloke ! 
you highly-ridiculous Nincompoop! I know all about your patents 
and your Patent Woman too, and I’ve got your patent invisible and 
impalpable Tube now underneath my white waistcoat.” 

‘ And from that abhorred vestment I saw the fatal amber mouth- 
piece peeping. 

‘* You Oaf,”’ the demon resumed; ‘‘ we made you tight last night 
and collared your little game. A very pretty little game it was, but 
Mercury and I were two too many for you. You’re loo’d, my ami- 
able friend. What the son of Zeus and Maia can do you know from 
old experience well enough, but you have yet to knowme. Iam the 
son of Aphrodite and of Mars. I am Anteros—avri Zowc, Amor 
Mutuus. Who can withstand me, from Zeus to the beggar-girl 
washing watercresses at a drinking fountain? I am Love,” he 
said, and vanished in a roseate cloud; and the clothes which he 
kicked off his execrably white body as he flew into the regions of 
Space (clothes all made by Smalpage, and none of them paid for) 
were picked up by a Jew clothesman and sold that self-same evening 
in Petticoat-lane.’ 

* * * * * * 

I forgot to state whence I obtained the papers of the late Mr. 
Prometheus, C.E. They were given to me by my respected friend 
Dr. Chump, of Moonymount House Asylum, Twickenham. Mr. 
Prometheus, I think, died there. 
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CANNOT some one invent a new amusement? Is the intellect of the 
age so poor that it is not equal to the origination of a new pleasure ? 
Nero—but every one knows this—offered half his kingdom for a new 
pleasure ; yet, to be sure, his ideas of pleasure were so exceedingly 
debased that we are glad no one responded to the call. A new plea- 
sure for Nero could have only meant a new iniquity ; and iniquities 
were exhausted under his empire. We live, however, under Chris- 
tian civilisation, not under Roman corruption ; and it should not be 
hard to find a new pleasure of the licit and intellectual kind. We 
need not search for too esthetical delights; we need not fix our stand- 
ard too high; but we might soar into something a little above the 
average without the risk of being thought quite utopian. For ex- 
ample, take the normal recreation of the half-educated Londoners— 
that detestable bathos, a music-hall. We say ‘bathos,’ because there 
is an infinite descent from the promise to the fulfilment of the idea. 
The promise is music, but we have noise; the notion is recreation, 
but we have coarseness; the thing designed is to/dissipate the world’s 
care, instead of which there is a dissipation of the head and the heart, 
and also of the liver and the lungs. People are invited to hear songs, 
and they hear scarcely even decently-wrapped ribaldry. It is pro- 
posed to them to pass an evening pleasantly, and the pleasantness 
is grimace and buffoonery. Beer and porter, pipes, whisky, and 
brandy, are the supplements of the intellectual treat. The correla- 
tives are in harmony with the ideal; and what the habitué must 
feel when he comes away from the debauch it is really appalling to 
think. A thick mist of obscurity, relieved only by headache and by 
asense of having paid to be brutalised, must be the companions he 
takes with him to bed. We are not speaking of any music-hall in 
particular—no doubt some are better than others—but of the ordi- 
nary places of this class of entertainment which may be found on 
both sides of the water. Their genius is dissipation, not amuse- 
ment; their characteristic is vulgarity, not fine art; their effect is 
deterioration, not solace. Just one step in advance of the ‘ penny 
gaff,’ they minister to kindred aspirations. No one ever got improve- 
ment from a music-hall—happy they who only get headaches. 
There is probably nothing in the world more lugubrious than 
what is popularly called a ‘comic song.’ It is an insult to humanity ; 
it combines every feature of bad music, of bad sentiment, bad principle, 
bad breeding ; yet these songs are the staple entertainment of most 
Turrp Serres, Vou. VIII. F.8. Vou. XXVIII. 
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of the metropolitan music-halls; and their spirit permeates the home- 
life of the thousands who hear them in the halls. You see young 
men and maidens distorting their persons, while shrieking out the 
refrains of these songs, down every by-street and alley in London, 
and even over their simple homely meals. These songs are there- 
fore an engine of education in the down plains of rudeness and bad 
morals. We do not suggest that they should be put down by the 
police, but by the common sense and good feeling of the public. 
No one supposes that there is any necessary connection between 
roughness and breach of the Decalogue; on the contrary, some of 
the most brusque of our natives are the best believers, best citizens, 
best moralists. But these songs are expressly concocted to break 
down the barriers of decorum, to insinuate bad morals under the 
pretext of jest, loose manners under the play of esprit. There are 
two kinds of refinement—the natural and the instilled; and both 
are good auxiliaries of propriety. Propriety in itself is mere trap- 
ping: it is the toilet of society and of intercourse ; it has no merit 
except as a machinery, as a hedge-work against lawless intrusion. 
But if you do away with the defences of decorum, you expose first 
principles to danger; and in nothing is this more painfully shown 
than in the fruits of these detestable songs. The people only like 
them because they know of nothing better: were they taught to 
prefer good-class music, they would appreciate it as much as their 
superiors. But the superficial interests of the managers of music- 
halls lie in the maintenance of low standards ; nor will they combine 
to elevate those standards at the risk of a momentary surprise. 
They would have everything their own way, if they would only com- 
bine ; for the people have grown attached to the music-halls. A 
committee of taste would be an excellent institution to preside over 
this class of entertainment. There is no fear of the Government 
interfering to suppress any amount of exuberance; but this is no 
reason why the managers themselves should not coalesce to elevate 
the people. 

It is just possible that the taste of a music-hall has been gene- 
rated by the example of the stage. It was not until buffoonery 
became popular in many theatres that. music-halls were so much as 
invented. Antics on the stage, and a low class of wit, inoculated 
the ‘ gods’ of the galleries; and then it was thought desirable to 
provide a separate institution for the promotion of vulgarity by itself. 
The music-halls have reacted on the stage. We have now the 
nightly introduction of music-hall gestures, music-hall mimicry and 
slang, by artists who first paraded the platform of the music-hall 
before they appeared on the stage. There is no telling where this 
may end. We shall soon have actors standing on their heads in 
long rows in front of the foot-lights ; while, as to toilet, the economy 
in quantity will make atonement for the extravagance in kind. ‘I 
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commence qu’a peine et finit tout de suite,’ was a Frenchman’s 
description of certain toilets ; and the only advance to be looked for 
is in greater diffidence in the commencement, and still sharper 
abruptness in the end. These are the amenities of certain artists ; 
and if the stage is indebted to the music-hall for innovations, it was 
the stage which first suggested the music-hall. 

At the risk of seeming to moralise when we would really elevate 
‘art,’ or to depreciate ‘ modern talent’ when we would energise its 
use, we should like to trace this degeneracy to its source—at least to 
inquire who is to blame. An Englishman is not necessarily an idiot, 
nor is he physiologically a sot. If he becomes either the one or the 
other, it is because his superiors make him so. It is just as easy to 
train the popular mind in the direction of that which is improving 
as in the direction of that which is below par. Taste is a matter 
of education quite as much as of nature or tradition; nor would any 
one have grossly bad taste unless it were caught by contagion. At 
least thus much is certain, that if bad taste were once branded—con- 
demned by the popular verdict—it would become disgraceful to pro- 
fess a predilection for the gross over the delicate and refined. As 
a matter of fact, there is no more natural coarseness among the 
lowest classes than there is among the highest: whatever coarse- 
ness exists is the result of mere habit, and mere habit is the result 
of education. Raise the standard of all the music-halls in London 
on a given date in the year 1876, substitute simultaneously elegant 
pleasures for such as are uneducated and low, and within a period 
of three months you would get no one to return to the present bar- 
barian view. The very people who applaud gestures which are the 
physical exponents of equivocal if not malicious intent would feel 
themselves insulted if such gestures were repeated when once they 
had acquired good taste. And so of music, of songs, of cunning 
thymes. That ineffable insipidity which divides empire with vul- 
garity is the result of fixed canons of taste; and those canons are 
the creation of the managers who have pandered to morbid ideas. 
Had all managers insisted—we gladly except one or two—upon . 
adopting at the first a good standard, with a view to the elevation of 
the people, the people would have risen perforce to that standard 
instead of sinking down into the abyss. 

To return to our initiatory question, Cannot some one invent a new 
pleasure ? Here we are in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
yet in point of public entertainments we are practically in the 
same state as were our forefathers in the time of the first George. 
We have banished certain grosser entertainments, such as the cock- 
pit, the bear-bait, the badger-worry; and we have added a polytech- 
nic and strange séances, with possibly superior concerts. But the 
point to be impressed is that no new aspiration has called for a new 
kind of pastime. For example, in the summer, what are the poor 
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people to do? The parks are very pleasant on fine evenings, but they 
are not precisely places of amusement. Our Executive does not 
know how to utilise them. The tea-gardens, such as Cremorne and 
the Surrey, are chiefly remarkable for statues and gravel walks, for 
‘bars’ and for theatrical borrowings. There is nothing new in them, 
unless Captain Boyton volunteer his odd swimming, or Signor Some- 
body invent a fresh peril. Intellect, in its march and its progress 
—we are perpetually vaunting this march and this progress—has 
not developed even a new bagatelle out of the mighty stores of the 
past and the present. Eighteen hundred years ago the inhabitants 
of Pompeii used to sit in the open theatre on stone tiers. We have 
invented stalls and very otiose private boxes; but the perform- 
ances have changed little in character. Music-halls are degenerated 
theatres. Had tobacco and spirits been popular during the Heptarchy, 
it is possible that Egbert, when he united the seven kingdoms, 
might have licensed not dissimilar ventures. The Italian Opera is 
too exclusive to be numbered in the role of plebeian entertainments; 
for even those who can afford to go to the gallery have to suffer 
physical pain for their pleasure. Music was known as an amuse- 
ment before the invention of even sackbuts and psalteries, and we 
suppose it was paid for in coins far less portable than the sixpence 
or even the half-crown. The thing to be noted is that ‘the public’ 
has not advanced in the facilities of intelligent pastime, but has in 
the main only abated the more muscular features of out-door and 
manly excitement. 

What, then, would you propose ? is the very natural question 
which ensues on these depreciatory remarks. Nay, it is for some 
original genius to strike out an idea which shall electrify popular 
cravings. We propose nothing. We only say that, since we are 
told every day that we live in the most enlightened of centuries, and 
that England is the most enlightened of nations, it seems strange 
that no meteor of genius can evolve a brand-new entertainment. 
Given the yearnings for the satisfaction of the mind plus the 
yearnings for an enlivened repose, and we ask for the discovery 
of that adequate novelty which shall satisfy both at the same time. 
It may be assumed, as a principle in psychology, that a man’s 
wants are correlative with his appreciations; that his enjoyment 
is incomplete unless the proffered satisfaction is equivalent to his 
highest ideal. It will be replied that this satisfaction is no more 
possible in pastime than in learning, in business, or in virtue. We 
grant this. But though the satisfaction be for the most part im- 
practicable, the aspiration should continue to be high; and a point 
we would insist on is, that it is the duty of the educated to uplift 
the pleasures of the poor; it is the duty of persons who profess a 
fine taste to try to impregnate the vulgar ; it is a positive obligation 
to raise the pleasures of the people, with a view to raising their 
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principles. There cannot be a question that pleasures are educa- 
tional, quite as much as is labour or suffering. They are more so 
in one respect, that they are taken spontaneously, and imbibed into 
the system with a will. Now, since the pleasures of the people—of 
the hard-working poor—are of necessity limited and cheap, and since 
the temptations of these classes are gross in the extreme (the ale- 
house, the skittle-ground, ‘ Sunday papers’), it is all the more essen- 
tial that their higher relaxations should qualify the effects of their 
lower. The rich will not go among the poor; the educated will 
not mix with the uneducated ; the refined and the exquisite will not 
soil their perceptions by contact with the rough sons of toil; then 
all the more reason why they should charitably give attention to the 
institutions which ‘ educate’ the poor. Be it remembered that the 
future interests of England are largely in the hands of the working 
men, and that if anything should ever upset the Constitution of the 
country it will come from these ranks—from no other; therefore is 
it that we should do our very best to uplift, not to degrade, the 
appreciation of the masses; and chief among the instruments at our 
command are the ‘ pleasures’ with which we provide them. You 
cannof make men read when they are wearied with a day’s work ; 
you cannot force them to attend church on Sundays; you cannot 
persuade them to sit on forms at evening-schools; but you can give 
them a taste for ‘educating’ amusements in preference to debasing and 
coarse. Very dull, very fallacious was that conduct of certain plaintiffs 
in shutting up the Aquarium at Brighton; very feeble is that pseudo- 
piety of Sabbatarians which would silence good music on a Sunday ; 
very short-sighted is that Pharisaism of some M.P.s which would 
close places of instruction on the ‘ Sabbath-day,’ as if idleness were 
more profitable than thought. The great masses of the English 
poor have no opportunity but the Sunday for the study of either 
nature or art; yet their superiors make them pass Sunday stupidly, 
providing music-halls for their Saturday evenings. If public-houses 
may be opened for several hours on a Sunday, and if tradesmen may 
drive a flourishing business on the condition that they put up one 
shutter—O, comic homage to the national hypocrisy !—why may not 
picture-galleries and museums be opened, and why is not good music 
permitted? There need be no interference with church-hours. Places 
of instruction might be regulated on the same principle as the hun- 
dreds on hundreds of public-houses. There is more need of good 
instruction than of bad beer, more advantage in cherishing art than 
tobacco. There are a thousand cigar-shops open every Sunday, 
which employ the services of at least two thousand people, and this 
is thought reasonable and even necessary ; but the alternate employ- 
ment of a few scores of guides in our galleries, public libraries, 
museums, is esteemed to be a breach of a commandment. Incon- 
sistency, shallowness, hypocrisy! Keep to the good principle that 
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church-hours be sacred from the intrusion of mere artistic tempta- 
tions ; but do not profess that a man must be an idiot in order to 
pass Sunday like a Christian, or that, while beer and tobacco are 
ennobling institutions, the fine arts are unquestionably pernicious. 
It should be considered, while discussing our London amuse- 
ments, that the lower classes do not like to show themselves freely 
in places which are the resorts of their betters. This is a purely 
English feeling ; for it is unknown on the Continent, and it is dis- 
graceful to our upper classes that it should exist. It proves a wrong 
principle in society—something rotten in our views of civilisa- 
tion—a radical want of true breeding. Be this as it may, the fact 
is apparent that in the Royal Academy (admission one shilling), in 
the Polytechnic (admission one shilling), at Promenade Concerts 
(admission one shilling), and at other divers high-toned entertain- 
ments, the humbler classes very seldom obtrude themselves, though 
they pay their shilling freely at music-halls. We suspect that the 
isolation of the poorer classes from the rich is the real reason of their 
liking low amusements. They take vengeance on the shunning of 
their superiors by cultivating an opposite ideal. ‘You turn up your 
noses, and remove the hem of your garments,’ the poor seem to say 
to the rich, ‘ if we participate in your cultured entertainments, so we 
will merit the disesteem which you show us by becoming as rough 
as you suppose.’ Charles Dickens used to poetise on the fine sen- 
timents of the poor, to the detriment, by comparison, of the rich ; 
and in this we think he was unjust, for in reality mere natural 
refinement is the same in all classes of society. Conventional re- 
finement is little practised among the poor, just as simplicity is not 
characteristic of the rich ; but for innate sensibility there is not much 
to choose, nor for the faculty of improvement, nor for the desire. Yet 
if the rich build a wall of partition, the poor can with difficulty jump 
over it. It is for the rich to interest themselves in the poor, since 
the poor cannot interest themselves in the rich ; nor can the rich do 
this in better way than by elevating the pleasures of the poor. We 
have spoken of music-halls, to the exclusion of other places, because 
they threaten to become public evils by teaching habits of drinking 
and vulgarity, a passion for bad manners and stupid songs. As an 
institution, a music-hall might be admirable if it aimed at cultivating 
the taste. Take Evans’s supper-rooms, where you hear excellent 
singing, and where antics have been for the most part abolished. 
Even here there might be elimination of certain elements; but the 
main idea is quite in the right way. Whereas most other night 
places are theatrical plus bibulous, plus indecent, plus noisy, plus 
imbecile. Is there no one who can rise to the occasion? There 
is an opening for a really popular entertainment, which shall be 
wholly instructive and improving, while light as leisure fancies can 
desire. A. MARSHALL, M.A. 
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No. II, A DECEIVER DECEIVED. 


At the Pavilion at Brighton, very early in this century, an exceed- 
ingly gay party were assembled in the ‘ great billiard-room,’ as it 
was called par excellence, for there were two smaller rooms contain- 
ing tables for the amusement of the Prince’s friends, when a more 
than ordinary increase of them met there. The play was not of an 
exciting character, nor was it especially amusing apart from the 
extraordinary self-conceitedness of the players—one a nobleman, 
and somewhat advanced in years, whose often-reiterated maxim was, 
‘Once a player, always a player.’ He would admit no falling off in 
his own case; strokes might be made well or the reverse, he had 
ever a ready excuse for failure; but to own that his hand had lost 
its cunning, never. 

‘TI am as good at billiards now as when I was five-and-twenty,’ 
he shouted, ‘ only this infernal cue is out of shape—warped, don’t 
you see? That is because they are left upon the table when the sun 
is upon them. I defy any man to make a good stroke with that 
cue—it should be burnt. T’ll tell the Prince about it.’ 

‘Give it to me,’ said Lord Castlebray. ‘ Wait till I make a 
stroke with it.’ The stroke was made, and a better it would be 
scarcely possible to make. ‘ What do you think of that now, eh? 
By all the flowers, it’s as true, that same cue, as some eyes are 
crooked.’ 

‘Ah, that’s once in a way; just because you happened to get 
the cue the right side up; or perhaps you know the beastly thing, 
and how to handle it.’ 

‘Faith, that’s just it. Knowing how to handle your cue is the 
secret of winning at billiards,’ said Castlebray; and the sounds of 
ready laughter arose to the elder lord’s discomfiture. But he main- 
tained his point; the fault was not in him, but in the cue. He 
never made a false stroke in his life—not he; couldn’t; didn’t 
know how, in fact. 

‘T’'ll bet a hundred you can’t make a true one once out of three 
times, take what cue you like. Make one for yourself.’ 

‘It is absurd to tell me to make one for myself. Iam not a 
cue-maker; but if there is a perfectly straight cue here, I take your 
bet.’ 

‘ Well, look at the General’s cue; isn’t that straight enough for 
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you? By the flowers, it hangs down his back asif it were the index 
to the very centre of the place he’ll go to after he has done wearing 
cues.’ Again the laughter resounded. 

Lord Daleness, commonly called ‘ Lord Dulness’ in his absence, 
pooh-poohed such trifling. How could he make a stroke with a hair 
cue made by a barber? such nonsense ! 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say the General wears a false cue, do 
you? General, here is Daleness swearing your cue is a false one.’ 

‘Give you my honour it is all my own hair. Examine it; see 
for yourself. By all the furies, Daleness, I'll have you out. Wait 
till I find a friend; you'll slander me thus, will you? We'll see, 
we'll see; O yes!’ 

‘ And behind your back, too,’ exclaimed Castlebray. 

‘ And all down your back as well,’ shouted Lord Donomore. 

‘ And up the back of your head likewise ; O, it’s too bad. Dale- 
ness, you ought to know better,’ said the young Marquis of Laug- 
harne, grave as a judge. 

‘I—dear me—no, no! I assure you on my sacred honour, 
General.’ 

‘O, we all heard it—all, all. Don’t think to get out of it that 
way—you must fight: go out like a man. The General’s a fine 
shot; he is, I can assure you. By all the flowers, I saw him cut 
the stem of a rose in two at twelve paces yesterday morning—best 
shot ever I saw; he’s a broth of a boy. Little is the half I’d give 
for your chance, Daleness; but don’t be downhearted—his hand may 
shake, yours must; by chance he may miss you, by chance you 
may hit him—don’t you see ?’ 

‘ But I don’t mean—’ 

‘Of course not; you don’t mean to be challenged before us all 
for nothing. You're right; I wouldn’t myself. Go it—at him 
again! Best go out and wait till he sends his friend. Who will he 
get? O, that fire-eating Major Helloran, you may be sure. Devil 
a better; he’d make a fight between two straws, and send both 
home toes up and soles foremost. The General gives him so much 
a year as a retaining fee.’ 

‘O, the cold-blooded murderer !’ said Daleness, with a prolonged 
groan and a cold chill down his back. The laughter was uproarious. 
Somebody who first gained breath enough to speak kindly said : 

‘Daleness, go to your room; write your letters. Your will is 
made, no doubt—a brave man is always prepared. Quite right too. 
Your lady is the best to write to; she’s cool. If your letter reaches 
her before the event comes off, she won’t spoil sport—admirably 
cool she is.’ 

‘Consumedly !’ growled Daleness. ‘She’d see me shot like an 
old worn-out hound, and go to a ball straight from the ground—do it 
herself, that she would, hang her! O, I know her; and she and 
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that murdering General are so thick too. Shouldn’t wonder if it’s 
a planned thing.’ : 

‘ Looks very like it.’ 

‘By George! Ill go to my lawyer; he is down here for the 
bathing. I won’t be shot like—like—an old hound—I wouldn’t—’ 

‘Quite right; only the worst of it is—’ 

‘What—what? Eh?’ 

‘You'll be posted.’ 

‘ Better be posted than riddled.’ 

‘True; you may live to be posted again, and kicked often. 
Tell you what, Daleness; I'll go for you, so you won’t be seen in 
it. Your law-man can send the constables all quiet and snug, you 
know, eh ?’ 

‘God bless you, you’re my saviour. Go, make haste; if you 
fall down, don’t stop to get up again. No time must be lost. And, 
I say, I'll go to bed; I am not well. Brighton never did agree with 
me; there is something in the air, I think.’ 

‘ Well, pistol-balls in the air make it very unwholesome. Two 
were shot here last week, you know—one is dead, the other dying ; 
you know that—eh ?’ 

‘No, I didn’t. O merciful powers !’ 

Lord Daleness vanished, to bury himself in his bed-clothes. 
The ceiling of the billiard-room seemed in danger of being blown 
up by the explosions of laughter that followed his exit, and the 
episode of the cue furnished amusement for the day. Lord Castle- 
bray said to Arthur de Vere, whom he had observed as a very quiet 
witness of the droll scene, though apparently wholly absorbed in it : 

‘What do you think of Dulness and his cue ?’ 

‘I think amongst you you have contrived to enliven his dulness 
through his fears, and that he will mind his p’s and q’s in future 
more than ever.’ 

‘Faith, that is good; he will, devil a doubt of that.’ And 
Lord Castlebray proceeded to repeat to all present the young sailor’s 
reply, to their apparently infinite approval and delight, for they 
renewed their laughter vehemently, all praising De Vere’s reply as 
being ‘most excellent,’ to his exceeding surprise. And he dryly 
remarked: ‘I had no notion that such very small wit could be at 
so great a premium. One may set up fora wit at Brighton with a 
very little capital or stock-in-trade. Lord Hazelmere’s theory is 
that men with brains never enter the army or the navy, otherwise 
one might fancy the war had let out the brains of the present gene- 
ration.’ 

‘O, that is an unkind cut! When men praise you, it is wise 
to give them credit for discernment.’ 

‘«* Good wine needs no bush ;’’ real wit requires no microscopic 
powers of discrimination ; it asserts itself. When small beer is 
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highly praised, the strong is liable to be suspected of weakness, or 
to be passed over.’ 

‘Do we not rather think where there is something tolerably 
good there is still something better ?’ asked Lord Montjoy, who had 
taken warm interest in the young officer, possibly because he had a 
son about the same age in the service. 

‘Not always. As a rule, I think nothing can be more likely to 
depress any one in the estimation of others than a reputation for 
mediocrity. I lately saw an instance of that in the Mediterranean. 
A young officer, who had just joined us as a supernumerary, was 
about to be ordered on a cutting-out party. ‘‘Is he good in boat 
service ?” was asked of the lieutenant who had brought him on board, 
and was still with us till he could be sent to his own ship. ‘‘ He 
is good at taking the bread-boat ashore and bringing it back,’’ was 
the reply—‘‘ very good indeed ; but that is all I can say of him.” 
It was enough; although a midshipman was sadly wanted, he was 
omitted, till I took the liberty of saying to our first lieutenant, with 
whom I stood well, ‘‘ He will do, sir; I am sure he will. Let his 
boat follow mine ; I will keep an eye upon him ; he sha’n’t go wrong.” 
He went, and that night distinguished himself so as to be mentioned 
in our captain’s despatch. But he would have lost the chance had 
there not been a scarcity of reefers, you see.’ 

‘And had you not generously interfered in his behalf. May I 
ask, were you mentioned in the same despatch?’ said Lord Montjoy. 

‘O, they often take liberties with my name!’ said the midship- 
man indifferently. 

‘And may I inquire what was the name of the young lad you 
befriended ?’ 

‘His name was, and is, Arthur Montjoy. As we both acted 
together that night, and managed between us to get a great lump 
of a ship out of the enemy’s harbour, while all of the crew that were 
on board were sleeping like moonlight on still salt water, as if never 
to wake again, they have christened the vessel, of which they could 
not guess the name, the Two Arthurs; and in that name she is 
down in our prize-list, and sent to the prize-dépot at Port Mahon 
to be sold. As long as we live we shall be known, in the service 
at least, as the ‘‘ Two Arthurs”—a pretty pair we are !’ 

‘A noble pair!’ exclaimed Lord Hazelmere. 

‘Of which any country might be proud,’ said the Prince em- 
phatically. He had entered the room while De Vere was telling 
his story. ‘I know Arthur Montjoy; he is a gallant boy! Mont- 
joy, you must be a happy father to call him son.’ 

‘Believe me, I am as happy to call this brave lad my son’s 
friend, and I hope my friend also. Opportunity is the great desider- 
atum with the young in any profession, whether of arms or of peace. 
But for the opportunity furnished my dear boy by this young gen- 
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tleman, he must have been still undistinguished, quite unknown 
indeed. How rare to find the ready tact and the noble generosity 
to afford a rival such a happy chance of showing the mettle that is 
in him in one person just when wanted! I assure you, I honour 
you more for doing that than I do my son for the brave part he did 
in the work. And I must honour you still more, knowing, as I do 
well know, that to you alone, to your superior knowledge of what 
was to be done to secure your prize, and how to do it, to your 
superior seamanship, in all and each of which my son was so signally 
deficient, is to be attributed the capture of the French ship. My 
son has given me all the details ; and how much must I honour you 
when I know that you so nobly gave to my son an equal share of 
the credit due to yourself! Arthur has told us (his mother and my- 
self) all; but oddly enough, in his eagerness to tell us the honour 
he had gained by being named in his commander’s despatch to the 
Admiralty, he forgot to tell us your name. Not till the discussion 
about mediocrity induced you to mention the case so lightly as you 
did, had I the hope of personally thanking the friend of my son; 
and had I not known from him how and to what extent you really 
did serve him, your way of putting it would have left me quite in 
the dark. You are too modest.’ 

‘I was never accused of that crime before,’ said Arthur. 

‘You do not do justice to yourself.’ 

‘Well, so that I have done my best to do justice to Arthur 
Montjoy, you need not grumble ; justice is done to one of the Two 
Arthurs ; that is enough. Now for a more pleasant subject—I am 
sick of this. I would sooner have my hide dressed with a red-hot 
currycomb, with teeth an inch long, than hear myself talked about ; 
besides, listeners never hear good of themselves, you know.’ 

The Prince patted him on the head, saying, ‘ Can we wonder 
that the wooden walls of Old England have won the supremacy of 
the seas ?’ 

De Vere cried, ‘ Et tu, Prince ! Hast thou too kissed the blarney- 
stone ?’ 

Although thus engaged, and apparently so absorbed in what he 
had seen and heard since he entered the billiard-room, Arthur de 
Vere was in reality quite occupied in the attempt to discover the 
nature and drift of a plot of some kind which he felt assured was 
being formed, and would soon be carried out unless it were frus- 
trated. If the said plot were of an evil nature, he was fully bent 
upon counterplotting the conspirators by some means or other, or, 
as he said to himself in the quaint language of the cockpit, ‘I'll 
work Tom Cox’s traverse without Euclid, but I'll capsise that bit 
of scheming.’ 

As he generally sat silently listening to the conversation passing 
around him, unless addressed by some one or more of those present, 
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his being silent now attracted no notice whatever; but the Prince 
thought there was something more than ordinary occupying his 
thoughts, and gradually drew near him, in order to ascertain what 
it might be. He playfully pinched the youngster’s ear, and said in 
a low tone: 

‘What is it that absorbs your attention, my young friend? I 
fancy you are not wholly taken up by what is passing here. Am I 
right ?” 

‘Quite so. Please take my chair. Look across the window- 
sill to the bottom of the last pagoda. In the angle there you will 
perceive a group of three persons, one of whom is well known to 
you; the others may not be. They have been taking the height of 
that window above them from the ground ; the one you know so well 
went up to take some measurement there, but it did not seem to be 
satisfactory to the man who is making notes down below, and he 
went up with Lord Dupeham, and took a fresh measurement himself ; 
then he examined the woodwork round the window, particularly at 
the bottom, as if to ascertain its strength or capability of bearing 
weight. IfI guess rightly, they want to have a rope-ladder fixed 
there, or something by which ascent and descent may be made with 
more than ordinary weight. How could Dupeham gain access to 
that extreme end of the wing? I heard you say it was locked up 
for some reason not stated, and had not been opened for more than 
two years.’ 

‘It has been. The keys must have been obtained surreptitiously. 
Surely the steward would not have lent them for any purpose; he 
well knows the whole of that portion of the Pavilion was to be kept 
closed. Dupeham must have some scheme or other in contemplation 
not intended to be known; something not very reputable, I fear. 
He is not scrupulous. I would give much to know what it is. It 
may be something involving a scandal. The last time he was here, 
about a year since, he did a thing that was not creditable; but your 
penetrating eyes were not over-looking him. I must ascertain what 
he is about; but how? is the question.’ 

‘Go and take part in the conversation which is getting rather 
warm over there. Do not once look in the direction where Dupeham 
and his men are—leave the rest to me, or, as we say at sea, “‘ leave 
it to the cook ;’’ it will be served up in proper time.’ 

‘Iam content since you undertake it. You will “ frustrate 
their knavish tricks,”’ as the National Anthem expresses it. I am 
anxious to avoid scandal if I can, and really, though I have to 
bear the brunt of all that occurs here, my ‘‘ friends” are the cause of 
it. ‘* Heaven save me from my friends ;"’ I have need to say that.’ 

‘ Heaven helps those who help themselves, and it is just that it 
should be so. Save yourself from such friends, your Highness. 
Weed them out. You have too many-—almost as many as this 
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place can hold. It is to be lamented you have not a few more 
—enough to fill all the grounds about the Pavilion, planted upright, 
close together.’ 

‘In Heaven’s name, why to be lamented ?’ 

‘Because you might contract with the devil to rid you of all the 
weeds. Give him the crop for clearing the ground.’ 

‘I wish Satan would undertake the work. It appears to me a 
neglect of duty that he does not free me from the nuisance.’ 

‘ The world thinks they are men after your own heart—Satan 
may do the same; he may fancy it would be unkindness to you to 
tear your old friends from you, and he knows that they are his own 
irrevocably. When they leave this world they must go to his; 
there is no other place for them. He ought to be paid for removing 
them ; the freight of so much sin is not a little amount. 

‘The work is too costly for individual enterprise, I fear, and 
loyalty will not induce the formation of a company to help me.’ 

‘ Loyalty would, no doubt. A true Englishman is all loyalty ; 
but you have not inspired them with faith in your stability; they 
would fear you might get the present associates removed to put a 
worse set—if it could be found—in their places.’ 

The Prince laughed heartily at the conceit, and as he walked 
away said, ‘ They have too much reason for distrust—too much.’ 

Arthur de Vere commenced operations, as he phrased it. He 
was on a voyage of discovery in the non-Pacific Ocean; without 
good pilotage and a sharp look-out ahead he would run aground. 
False lights would be held out to him, and it would be needful for 
him to be ever on the watch, and to disguise his own vessel by 
altering the rig and the colouring of the hull by a coat of fresh paint. 
He would see about it. 

As Arthur descended, he went through one of the not few side- 
doors of the Pavilion towards the principal gate, intending after a 
while to work his way round to the pagoda near which he had seen 
the group of persons whose movements he had watched so closely. 
As he did so, he saw a youth about his own height dressed in a sort 
of garb usually worn by painters. This lad he hailed, and asked if 
he could accommodate him with a dress like his own for a short 
time, assuring him he would pay for the loan of it, and that it would 
be returned uninjured in a day or two at the farthest—perhaps sooner. 

‘Give me half-a-crown and you shall have this very one, sir. 
I s’pose it’s only for a lark. You can’t hurt it, and I sha’n’t want 
it. Our beanfeast is on to-morrow, and the men will all have their 
heads aching the next day, so there’ll be no work for me. I’m only 
a ’prentice, and can’t work without the men.’ 

‘I will give you five shillings,’ said De Vere. 

The painter’s boy seemed to think his fortune was made. 

‘Five shilling!’ he said, with glittering eyes. ‘My eye, what 
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alump! They ain’t wuth as much. You be a gentleman, blest if 
you ain’t. Lord, how nice it must be to have money to spend and 
to give as you likes! Five shillings at a time! Lord, how 
much money you must have, to be sure! I wishI was your brother 
—I don’t mean as you should have less than you haves now; but 
that what you’ve got I should have just as much, that’s all. No 
harm to you, sir, in that, is there ?’ 

‘None. I wish you had it. However, my lad, if having a little 
money to spend now and then is so great a delight to you, come to 
me and I’ll help you a bit.’ 

‘ Ah, sir, you means I should work overtime for you; but master 
won’t stand that. He won’t let me do nothing only for him. O, 
he’s a mean un, he is, no mistake—a reg’lar bad un.’ 

‘Not I, my lad. I want no work from you. I may want to 
borrow your clothes, perhaps; but not often. For what I may give 
you I wish no return.’ 

‘ Lord, can there be such goodness in the world? Well, I never 
thought there was, blest if I did !’ 

‘Goodness and good people are to be found, if you look for 
them; not too often perhaps; but still some. Don’t think too 
badly of the world; you have not seen half of it yet.’ 

‘No, sir; but what I have seen ain’t very good, I can tell you. 
It seems all take and no give, as far as I’ve gone. I was just 
thinking what a bad place the world was when you made me think 
better of it. I'll see more of it afore I makes up my mind one way 
or t’other.’ 

It was soon arranged that the painter’s apprentice should go 
and put on his Sunday clothes and allow Arthur de Vere to get into 
those he then wore, leaving his own till he desired to reassume 
them, which the lad’s mother told him he could do at any time. 
She was always at home, if her son were not. She was afraid he 
was getting too rackety, just as his father was; and it killed him, 
it did indeed, if he would believe her. 

Arthur would have believed anything to ward off a long story ; 
and he assured the worthy widow he had the most implicit faith in 
her assertions, showing his sympathy by giving her half-a-crown, 
which purchased her good-will for the present, at least. And he 
went on to the pagoda, where he found the schemers plotting away 
and planning something, he did not know what, but was resolved to 
know before he left. After some debating between themselves, one 
of the three—the man who had been active in measuring and taking 
notes—-said : 

‘If we had the bar here, we could try how the clips fit and see 
what alterations they want. Here is a lad that seems out of work ; 
daresay he would fetch it.’ 

Arthur was called; he seemed to be looking for some lost dog— 
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a myth of course—upon which he expended some breath in the way 
of whistling, just to account for his being where he was. It was 
Lord Dupeham who spoke. 

‘Will you earn a shilling, boy ?’ he asked. 

‘Won't I!’ was the reply. ‘Just try me.’ 

He was tried, and he did earn the shilling. Being instructed 
where to go and what to ask for, he departed, returning with a stout 
bar of iron on his shoulder, and he won the encomium of being a 
smart lad who did his errands quickly, with the more substantial 
reward of being farther employed on the morrow. Was he out of 
work then? Yes, he was, worse luck. Well, he could be there to- 
morrow morning; not early, about nine or ten would do. Would he 
help to carry that bar up-stairs? No help was wanted, he’d carry it 
up himself. He started, and saw all that was to be seen. He was 
content so far. Presently Lord Dupeham ascended. He chatted 
rather freely with the lad, asking several questions, concluding with 
one which, though the last, was by no means the least. Could he, 
the engaged lad, hear, see, and say nothing? O yes, of course he 
could ; ’twasn’t his business to talk; all he had to dowas to work and 
to take his pay—enough too, he thought. Lord Dupeham fully 
agreed ; but there were some curious people who might ask ques- 
tions, having no right to do so. Yes, he—the lad—knew that ; 
allays was some fools making themselves very busy; he could put them 
on a wrong scent easy; all they would get out of him they might 
put in their eyes and see none the worse for it. Lord Dupeham 
was charmed with the cleverness of the lad, gave him five shillings 
incontinently on the spot, and assured him he should have the same 
sum every day, and that he would find a friend in hin—Lord Dupe- 
ham ; he would ‘do something for him.’ The lad was thankful, 
and gratefully said he would do something, all he could, indeed, for 
him, he might depend upon that; he wouldn’t be there and take 
pay for nothing. He stayed while the men remained; they talked 
unreservedly in his hearing, he seeming to be occupied in what he 
had to do—not much, by the way—and finally parted with all his 
employers with general satisfaction. Then he went to change his 
dress, and after that to report progress to the Prince, meeting Lord 
Dupeham with a clean face and a cool brow, as if he had not seen 
him before all that day. His lordship was too completely absorbed 
in himself to take much notice of so insignificant a person as young 
De Vere—and of the carpenter’s apprentice he had taken no notice 
whatever. 

In the society of university men, whether of the haute noblesse 
or otherwise, there is a peculiar charm that never dies or seems to 
fade. They may not be eminent for profound scholarship, they mey 
not have striven to cultivate deep learning in their college days; they 
may rather have been more ambitious to attain distinction in boating 
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or in cricket, or any other of the sports and pastimes in which 
members of universities and of colleges strive to rival each other so 
earnestly in the present age, as they have done in the past; but 
whether deep read or not, whatever honours they may or may not 
have taken, they are, when they meet in after life, readily, eagerly, 
and joyously charmed back to those studies of their youthful days, 
and as willingly and with equal zest hark back to their sports, which, 
after many years, still remain fixed associations connected and inter- 
woven with the brightest and sweetest remembrances of youth. 
When they are gathered together they are reminded of their prizes 
won or struggled for, their master’s encomiums, all their early ambi- 
tions and hopes, their first successes, their rewards, and than these 
nothing that comes in after life is more sweet. 

A happy quotation, a felicitous thought, a refined and delicate 
allusion is never thrown away upon them, always appreciated and 
warmly acknowledged. The same cordial admiration of the happiest 
efforts at versification at Eton is extended to those who best succeed 
in the after pursuits of life, whether of the divine, the statesman, or 
the warrior, and throughout the whole range of public life, combined 
with not only liking, but esteem and honour, it may be veneration. 
Their reverence for all who wield classical spears with a scholar’s grace 
and dexterity is awarded with all the warmth ofbygone days when their 
hearts were young. They accept him who throws the weapon as a 
true gentleman and a scholar combined, and they are willing to be- 
lieve him a real good fellow as well. The pride which regards him 
as ‘ one of us’ is great; ifanother set lay claim to him the jealousy is 
as intense. The bond of classical scholarship is never broken. Men 
may be separated long, rudely torn asunder by circumstances they 
cannot control or by wayward destinies; yet let them once meet 
again, the friendships of youth and early manhood are as firm as 
ever on renewal. The rivets never seem to give way ; other friend- 
ships may be severed, those of Alma Mater are rarely broken. 

Men may meet in after years who never met in their college— 
men of different years; yet the fact that they were there, members 
of the same house, will make a foundation for friendship, and the 
superstructure is quickly raised. Each knows some others that were 
there, each has some souvenir interesting to the other; both have 
some to inquire after whose welfare they are eager to learn. The 
delights, the benefits of such friendships, are unspeakable. 

If they are men of rank—say men who have owned rank as a 
birthright—they rather like to lay it aside for a while, mixing with 
others who have it not, yet are estimable persons without such ele- 
vation. The collegiate tie brings all upon the level. Men of the 
highest class often like to be with those who are least dazzled by 
their rank. True nobility never seeks to put those with whom it 
mixes out of countenance, its aim and its pleasure are to make all 
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feel at their ease ; hence the delight which its society affords. And 
it may be observed that men of exalted rank receive great pleasure 
from their intercourse with those who are remarkable from their 
simplicity of character and conversation. A nobleman, alike eminent 
for his position and attainments, then staying at the Pavilion, said, 
when speaking of young De Vere, ‘I would give very much to be 
gifted with his simplicity of manner and mode of expressing him- 
self; he has much classical knowledge. Will the perfection of it 
spoil or improve him? I cannot determine which.’ 

The entrance of De Vere stopped the discussion of the subject. 
The conversation flowed on in a general way, but it was replete with 
entertainment and instruction, especially to him, and his heart longed 
for the time, should it ever come to him, when he might enter a 
university, and so become one of them. Pursuing as he had done 
from earliest boyhood the road to fame opened by the naval profes- 
sion, which he had adopted from pure love for a sea life, the advan- 
tages of university education had been beyond his reach; but his 
ardent thirst for knowledge had impelled him to the acquirement of 
all that could be gained, and he had been fortunate in meeting in 
the chaplain of his ship a gentleman who was rich in classical learn- 
ing, and singularly endowed with the power of imparting it in a 
pleasing manner, at the same time making his pupil acquainted with 
much that related to college life; so that it was difficult to understand 
how he could have known what he did know without having kept 
his terms. So great was the delight he found in listening to what 
was going on around him, that he forgot for a time all about Lord 
Dupeham. s 

It was about this time that the practice of dining at a later hour 
than formerly was advancing with strides so rapid, that old-world 
people murmured that it was ‘now the fashion to dine at supper- 
time ;’ some went so far as to say that the dinner of one day and the 
breakfast of the next would be blended in one; but that extreme 
was not reached. 

It was near the dinner-hour when Arthur de Vere awoke from 
the rapture of the classical discussion after he had returned to the 
Pavilion. Any report of the information he had gained was of 
necessity deferred ; a look when the Prince returned after making the 
customary ante-prandial changes in his toilette sufficed to convey 
that information had been gained; and Arthur was satisfied that 
some opportunity would be sought in the course of the evening of 
receiving the budget he had to open. Arthur was curious to 
know whether Lord Dupeham had any, even the slightest, sus- 
picion that the lad who had proved himself so willing to earn five 
shillings by making himself useful that day, and the youthful guest 
at the Prince’s table, were one and the same. Arthur was too 
young for his lordship to converse much with him—probably, know- 
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ing the Prince’s strict requirement that the tone of conversation in 
the presence of the young should be restrained within the limits of 
refinement, he considered the presence of Arthur a bore rather than 
otherwise, for he preferred to talk like the roué he was ; but if so, 
he was civil upon all occasions, and always asked the midshipman 
to take wine with him—a form with which the latter complied for 
form’s sake, and in form only. As General Dysart had said, he 
‘went through the motions.’ There was nothing in Lord Dupe- 
ham’s demeanour or looks which to the watchful eye of the young 
officer revealed a doubt of his identity, and he was satisfied that no 
shadow of a suspicion had crossed his lordship’s mind as yet. How 
it might be on the morrow was not so certain. He had carefully 
smeared his face with a mixed kind of dirt, as if he had been doing 
some kind of work before he had been seen by the party so busily 
occupied about the pagoda; but he could scarcely do that the next 
morning. He would have no excuse, he thought, for commencing 
a day’s work with a dirty face ; but some device must be resorted to 
for the nonce. What should he do? 

Arthur had learned enough to be certain his employment would 
end with the day; his services would not be required, indeed, after 
two or three o’clock in the afternoon ; but to maintain his masquerade 
thoroughly was most important ; upon that the whole success of his 
counterplot, to overthrow the diabolical plot Lord Dupeham and his 
coadjutors were bent upon carrying out, depended. He thought it 
might be expedient to have a toothache, with a swollen face thrown 
in as a makeweight. Something must be done. 

He had altered his voice to the Sussex accent, and had em- 
ployed the dialect of the county as well as he knew how, doing his 
best to speak as if hoarse from cold or sore-throat. So far he was 
certain there was no recognition. 

It may be well to give a succinct account of the affair in which 
Lord Dupeham had engaged himself. In one of the streets newly 
built to accommodate the rapidly increasing resorters to the town— 
then acquiring a fashionable repute never anticipated by or for the 
former fishing village of Brighthelmstone—had recently arrived a 
lady and her only child, a daughter of surpassing loveliness. The 
lady was a widow. Her husband had gallantly distinguished him- 
self as an officer of dragoons in the earlier part of the Peninsular 
war, for which he had received promotion well deserved and fame, 
bidding fair to become ata not-distant period one of the first cavalry 
officers of that or of any age. He had married early the daughter 
of a clergyman of well-earned repute for scholarship, great ability, 
and Christian virtues ; the only surviving issue of his marriage being 
the beauteous girl just referred to, in whom all the goodness of her 
amiable mother and her excellent father seemed to be united. 

Unhappily the gallant father was mortally wounded at the close 
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of a hardly-fought battle on the same day that his promotion to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy reached him. He was not a wealthy man, 
neither had his wife any fortune. The widow found herself compelled 
to subsist upon the pension allowed her, submitting to her bereave- 
ment with pious resignation, her only earthly solace being her well- 
beloved and loving daughter. Grief had impaired the health of one 
never naturally strong, and a residence near the sea had been re- 
commended not only for her benefit, but for that of her fair daughter, 
whose constitution was of the kind usually termed ‘ delicate,’ and 
generally the cause of anxiety and solicitude to those who love the 
possessors of such weakly systems. 

In figure the fair girl was sylphlike and exceedingly graceful ; 
her features were regular and classically beautiful; her complexion 
was brightly clear. She had all the attractions of excessive loveli- 
ness which had so distinguished her mother; but any slight emo- 
tion or exertion produced that increase of colour usually known as 
‘hectic,’ and this was regarded as the herald of that fell disease 
to which so many of England’s fairest daughters and most promis- 
ing sons are annually the victims. At eighteen, or, rather, as her 
eighteenth birthday approached, her medical advisers were far from 
being without hope of her tiding over the trying and critical period 
that was approaching ; but they intimated that retirement was essen- 
tially necessary, and perfect freedom from excitement, they told the 
trembling mother, was indispensable. 

It was this poor girl that Lord Dupeham had marked down as 
the next victim to his depraved desires. He had noticed her when 
walking with her mother ; her excessive loveliness had attracted him, 
and he resolved to gather the just-budding flower for himself, and to 
cast it away when its bloom was gone, as more than one blossom 
had been flung aside before. To effect his vile purpose he had re- 
course to another widow of an officer, who had fallen in his country’s 
service, but whose rank in it only gave a pension of inferior amount 
to his widow, who therefore felt the privations she was subjected to, 
and felt them the more as she was of a gay disposition. For the 
sake of the aid that Lord Dupeham’s purse afforded her, and possi- 
bly influenced by the consideration of a very distant relationship to 
him—a connection which he was always eager to disavow, at least 
in her absence—she consented to introduce him to the fair Miss de 
Winton. 

It is not intended to assert here that Mrs. Macartfull was ac- 
quainted with the real designs of Lord Dupeham—she always after- 
wards maintained she was not; but all who knew him and her 
as persistently maintained she was too well acquainted with his 
character to doubt for a moment his designs upon any beauteous 
creature to whom he could gain access; that former exposés had 
made his deeds and his mode of performing them patent to her and 
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to all. Ignorance of either was simply impossible. The widow lost 
caste ; she was ‘sent’ on an excursion ‘to Coventry ;’ she was so 
completely ignored in Brighton and in all the ‘ country round,’ that 
she was obliged to leave that part of the world for ‘ fresh woods and 
pastures new.’ No materfamilias with unmarried and susceptible 
daughters would admit ‘ such a creature’ to their hearths, and every 
paterfamilias was indignant, not the less so because ‘the woman 
was as ugly as sin. 

‘By Jove, sir, she hasn’t one redeeming point,’ exclaimed an 
elderly gentleman indignantly. ‘ Her legs are like flowerpots turned 
downwards—ugh! Couldn’t bear to see her in the house, only, 
you know, my wife would have her there! Give you my word, it 
quite spoiled my appetite to know such ankles were under the table!’ 

By those means best known to himself, and never suspected by 
the guileless Emily de Winton, Lord Dupeham succeeded in winning 
her pure affections. Then he pleaded for private meetings ; they 
could be so easily contrived at the Pavilion, one wing was never 
occupied ; he could, through the steward, obtain the keys. The 
proposition was received as an insult indignantly. Miss de Winton 
left his presence instantly. It required some weeks of active diplo- 
macy on the part of the widow, so she said, to reopen negotiations ; 
longer to reéstablish friendly relations. Confidence once disturbed 
was not easily regained. 

Lord Dupeham saw he had committed something worse than a 
sin when he outraged innocence by such a proposal. It was a 
blunder, one for which he could not forgive himself, but for which 
he must obtain pardon at any cost. His advances had never been 
so repulsed; opposition he had encountered, such firm determination 
never—could not have imagined it. Mrs. Macartfull received an 
appreciable increase of income. She was a woman of the world, 
which simply means much more than this deponent would like to 
depone of any woman. His lordship knew the labour he required 
her to do was one from which any woman would shrink, any woman 
would find difficult. He thought to tempt her to unwonted exer- 
tions by playing upon one of woman’s chief weaknesses as alleged, 
though of course in error—the love of, and the desire for, ‘ jewels 
rich and rare;’ but the widow would not wear them. ‘No, no, 
Dupeham,’ she said; ‘by giving me the diamond earrings you say 
you have seen, you would not be obliging or serving me, or even 
tickling my fancy. People think they are conferring » substantial 
benefit when they give watches or jewels of great price—say these 
earrings, which you are told, and perhaps believe, are ‘‘ worth six 
hundred guineas”—there is always a high-sounding figure fixed 
upon as the worth of such and similar gifts ; but to whom are they 
worth six hundred guineas ? Would the man who sells them give 
two hundred guineas to buy them back again? Not he. He would 
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say—they all say—‘‘ It is not our rule to repurchase what we have 
sold; it is not the custom of the trade generally.” That is the 
ready-made answer—made and prepared, cut and dried for all occa- 
sions. You do not benefit me to the tune of six hundred guineas, 
but the Jew or jeweller, very likely ‘‘ both rolled into one,” like 
Colman’s two single gentlemen.’ 

‘ But I assure you—’ 

‘Stop! You can’t assure me of anything in the form of value 
for jewelry ; don’t try. If you want to serve your jeweller, hand 
him the six hundred and thirty pounds, and take the earrings; but 
don’t bring them here. If you want to serve me, if you want to 
benefit yourself through my exertions on your behalf, bring me the 
money, and take the benefit of all I can do for you.’ 

‘Well, if you prefer it—’ 

‘Prefer! Of course I prefer a real payment to a sham re- 
muneration. My brother, for saving a young lady from drowning, 
had “‘ a splendid watch, value one hundred guineas,” given to him 
by her father. Proud of it was he; as he displayed the “ splendid 
watch” to me, he seemed to grow three inches in altitude. I 
laughed, and said, ‘‘ If you wanted to sell this thing, how much 
could you get for it in money?” “ O, a hundred guineas, of course ; 
that is the value of it. They wouldn’t offer less than the declared 
value, and that is stated in all the papers, you know ; everybody can 
read it for themselves. I don’t want money; but if ever I should, 
as long as I have ‘this thing,’ as you call it, I have a hundred 
guineas in my pocket.” ‘* For curiosity’s sake try that. Try it 
at once ; do not wait till you do want money, or you will feel the 
disappointment greatly. Send the watch—you object to the term 
‘thing’—to all the chief shops in London, including the maker’s. 
Try what you can get for it.’’’ 

‘ Well, and the result ?’ 

‘The highest offer was twenty-two pounds. The maker would 
give sixty pounds in jewelry for it; he never bought a watch he had 
sold, but did not mind exchanging other articles for it. Other offers 
ranged from eighteen to twenty-two pounds in money.’ 

‘That is a lesson. Here is a cheque. Give me a pen; I will 
fill it up for five hundred. I should have credit for the six, you 
know, if you had been satisfied with the earrings. Now will you go 
to her, and try your best eloquence for me ?’ 

‘ As soon as the cheque is paid. I had one that was not paid, 
you remember.’ 

‘ Ah, that was when I was hard up. It is not so now: that 
cheque you now hold in your hand will not be returned with the 
words ‘‘ No effects” upon it.’ 

‘I should like to be sure, though. Call to-morrow ; you shall 
know the result, favourabie or not.’ 
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‘ Make it favourable. That cheque shall not be your only re- 
ward if you do.’ : 

‘Yes, yes; everything for the gratification of passion; not the 
smallest coin ever made for a good end—all, all for a bad one. Such 
is man—such Lord Dupeham.’ Then after a pause, seeing he did 
not move, she said, ‘ Well, go. I must see her—I must dress. 
Would you hinder me in my goodly work? A noble work for one 
woman to lead another to destruction. Not thus would you pay for 
a holy marriage-bond. I know you for what you are—not what God 
made you, but what your passions and the devil make you. 

He turned and left her. It seemed as if her words had gone 
home ; he was white with the effects of her taunts. Was he medi- 
tating a revenge for them? She, at least, meditated a farther 
encroachment upon his purse. When he had gone, when she had 
heard the close of the outer door after his departure, she said to 
herself, as she thought—she knew not that another had entered with 
him : 

‘This shall not be all;’ looking at the cheque. ‘He will pay 
for his toy—the toy he will procure through me. Be it so; he 
shall pay, and well too.’ 

Then she looked upwards and towards the door, where she saw 
a lad in a working-dress standing, one shoulder leaning against the 
door-post, the right leg crossed over the left, and the right foot 
resting upon the toe of a clumsily-made boot. 

‘Who are you?’ she asked in amazement, and trembling. 
‘What do you want? How did you come here? Who sent you?’ 

‘I was not sent—I was brought here. Lord Dupeham brought 
me, and told me to wait till he had spoken to you; to wait here, 
where I am—I am waiting.’ 

‘ Did he not tell you to go when he went ?’ 

‘If he had, I should have gone.’ 

‘ Have you heard what he said—what I said, both when he was 
here and since he left ?’ 

‘TI am not deaf.’ 

‘ T’ll wager you are not, nor blind either.’ 

‘I have ears and eyes at your service.’ 

‘I wish I was sure of that.’ 

‘ You may be, if you will; ifyou won’t, you won’t. You area 
woman, and the devil can’t make you do anything against your 
will.’ 

‘Because I am a woman, you mean. Are all women so ob- 
stinate ?’ 

‘There are women and women.’ 

‘You are a Groll boy,’ said the widow, as if puzzled. 

‘I might say you are a droll woman, but the work you are en- 
gaged upon is too serious to be droll.’ 
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‘Ah, you heard what Dupeham said? I mean about the work 
I have to do.’ 

‘T knew it all before I came here.’ 

‘0, you are in his lordship’s confidence !’ 

‘Nobody but the Evil One is that wholly. He has a bit of con- 
fidence for one, a bit for another, and so forth. He does not put 
all his eggs in one basket.’ 

‘You are right,’ she replied with emphasis. ‘How long have 
you been with him ?’ 

‘Since he engaged me. I leave him to-night.’ 

‘How is that? Do you find him a hard master ?’ 

‘He must always be that ; he has a hard master himself. To 
do Satan’s bidding is hard, and as Lord Dupeham does it through 
the servants he employs, their work can’t be easy.’ 

The widow laughed, and said, ‘ You certainly are an original. 
What did you expect to take back from here ?’ 

‘Some directions for the workmen, that was all. You ruffled 
my lord’s feathers. He forgot all about the workmen and the work ; 
he may think of it and come back to tell me.’ 

‘Suppose I were to employ you, would you be faithful ?’ 

‘Try me.’ 

‘It might be dangerous to do that.’ 

‘Then don’t try. You can never know who is faithful without 
trying. HadI said ‘‘ Yes,” you would have seen no danger in try- 
ing; because I do not promise largely, you have no faith—woman- 
like, that. Profession is all women desire, consequently they never 
get what they really want. When you asked would I be faithful, 
had I said, ‘‘ To the death,’’ the bit of romance would have tickled 
you, and you would have trusted.’ 

‘You are right; thatis what all women do. We are rightly 
served for our credulity.’ 

‘Not all; there are women and women. Now what do you 
want done ?’ 

‘Now, I want this cheque taken to the bank. Will you do it?’ 

‘Yes, and bring you the money, which is more than some might 
do.’ 

‘Then do it while I dress.’ 

‘I will do it, but you need not dress the while.’ 

‘I must; I can’t see the young lady as I am.’ 

‘You won’t see her in any dress.’ 

‘No? How is that ?’ 

‘She is in London.’ 

‘You are sure ?’ 

‘Yes, but you can do just as well by not seeing her.’ 

‘ How ?” 

‘Just say that you have seen her, then make a difficulty; you 
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know how to do that. After that you will get another cheque, you 
know. Then say the young lady will keep the tryst—or the ap- 
pointment, if you like that term best—to be married, as she thinks ; 
to be not married, as Lord Dupeham means. Leave all the rest 
to fate. The young lady will be there to the moment, ‘‘ punctual as 
lovers to the moment sworn,’’ so the poet sings. You remember 
the line, perhaps ?’ 

‘O, you read poetry, do you? You are a strange boy! I cannot 
understand you.’ 

‘Many people make the same complaint ; but never mind that. 
Where is the cheque ? How will you have it ?—the money, I mean.’ 

‘In notes—not large; fifties, twenties, tens, some fives; that 
will be best, I think.’ 

‘Two fifties, ten twenties, ten tens, and twenty fives. Will 
that do ?” 

‘Nicely. You are used to handling money, I see.’ 

‘I am obliged to handle it. Money won’t handle me; it won’t 
let me get near it as often as I should like. Aw revoir.’ 

‘Who or what can that boy be?’ said the lady, when he had 
gone. ‘I never saw him before. Where did Dupeham get hold 
of him? If Dupeham doesn’t get duped, I think it will be very 
singular. Never mind, that is his business. I am sure the boy 
will bring the money to me, that is all I need care about ; though 
if he did not, everybody would blame me for trusting him with such 
asum. Itis a great temptation too, and we should not lead people 
into that; but there, to look in that boy’s face is enough; five hun- 
dred pounds or five hundred thousand would never make a thief of 
him, I'll swear. I must find out where Dupeham picked him up 
when he comes back.’ 

The boy was not long gone, the distance being short, and he did 
not loiter. The money was found correct ; then the attack was made. 

‘ Wherever did Lord Dupeham find you ?’ was the first question. 

‘I was not lost,’ was the reply; ‘ but,’ he continued—‘ but lest 
you should think I am trifling with you—which indeed I am not 
—permit me to say that, for the present, the information you seek 
had better not be given. In a day or two you shall know all you 
desire to know ; now there are other things to be considered. Dupe- 
ham will return soon. Remember the part you have to play. Obtain 
what you can from him; you will have no other chance. Let him 
pay dearly for his vicious schemes. Tell him I waited for him some 
time and left for the pagoda; he will know what that means. Be 
careful of the money you have, and of what else you may obtain. 
Never after this day will you receive aught from him; he will be 
too furious at the result of his scheming.’ 

The lad then left. The widow pressed money into his hand, 
but that he rejected firmly. He left her more bewildered than 
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before. There was a mystery she could not fathom. Never had 
she, a plotter and schemer herself, been so puzzled as by this lad. 
Who or what can he be, was the question she put to herself again 
and again, till Dupeham arrived, which he at length did, full of 
anxiety to know her success. 

Difficulties were created by the widow with industrious ingenuity. 
They must all be surmounted at any cost, his lordship said. Offer 
presents to her mother? Well, yes, that might be well. Would 
he permit her to select those things which, to a lady in her position 
and of her age, her own experience told her would be most accept- 
able? Yes; what sum would be needful? Why, he knew best 
to what extent he would like to go; she knew not the power of his 
purse ; what sum could he convenientlydevote ? A thousand pounds 
he said he could devote to the purpose. Very well, she would 
take that sum and use it in the best way she could devise to secure 
his success. Of course, it would be understood that a private mar- 
riage would be solemnised that very night. Yes, at the Pavilion, 
by special license, and the Prince himself would be present, that 
was to be understood. So matters were arranged. They separated 
till four o’clock, when he would return to the widow’s abode to learn 
how she had succeeded in her final efforts. 

The real purpose of Lord’ Dupeham was to have an imitation of 
a marriage. A special license had never entered his contemplation, 
only a document to be called by that name was to be prepared for 
use. A person who had never entered the Church was provided to 
perform the ceremony of marriage, who had, on more than one oc- 
casion, acted the part before, and was considered perfect in it. An- 
other person, said to bear some personal resemblance to the Prince, 
was engaged to represent him for that night at least. It was as- 
sumed that the deceived young lady would be too agitated upon the 
momentous occasion to observe the difference between the demeanour 
of the mock prince, and the singularly polished manners and high 
bearing of the real one. She was to be led to the pagoda quietly 
by Dupeham and induced to enter it, and to ascend the stair inside, 
if possible ; but should her heart misgive her, or her nervous fears 
cause her to shrink from doing so at the last moment, then a chair 
awaited her, into which Dupeham would force her, and in this she 
was to be secured by straps fixed to the chair, with a bandage over 
and in her mouth, to prevent screaming; she was to be hoisted by 
some machinery extemporised for the purpose, and firmly secured to 
the window above; the chair guided by ropes, held by assistants 
stationed upon the ground beneath, till drawn in at the window by 
those above. 

The engineering work had been skilfully performed, and there 
could be no doubt would have fully answered the purpose for which 
it was intended had it been used; but this was rendered quite un- 
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necessary, because the young lady suffered herself to be persuaded 
to enter quietly, and go up the stair, rather than make a journey 
through the air to the hymeneal altar. Indeed, the young lady bore 
herself all through the trying scene with remarkable equanimity and 
coolness, and was complimented upon her courage. 

On a previous occasion, a young lady of just the same age as 
Miss de Winton had been cruelly deceived by an offer of marriage, 
and a sham performance of the ceremony in this very pagoda, and 
insultingly jeered by all who were present on the occasion of her 
mock marriage. Long had she suffered from illness and grief and 
shame; she had endured neglect also, for all her friends reproached 
and deserted her. 

The Prince had never seen her, but he had heard much of the 
ill-treatment she had received, chiefly from the boastings of Dupe- 
ham himself, who exulted in the success of his machinations ; and 
the Prince had requested a medical man, who attended her in her 
protracted illness, and a clergyman to provide her with all things 
needful, for which he furnished the necessary funds. In time the 
injured one gradually recovered her health, and much of her beauty, 
though the ravages of her sorrow had been too deep not to be in 
some measure indelible. It had been long the determination of the 
Prince to compel Lord Dupeham to make her some reparation, but 
he had scarcely hoped to do it so fully as the plot against Miss de 
Winton enabled him to effect. 

The necessities and the intriguing spirit of the widow were 
material aids to success in the matter, and the ingenuity of the 
midshipman rendered all things easy of accomplishment. So soon 
as the latter had reported to the Prince all the information he had 
gained through the adoption of the disguise furnished by the painter’s 
apprentice, the Prince resolved to carry out his plan of forcing Dupe- 
ham to do justice to the girl he had injured. By the sole assistance 
of the midshipman, all things were so arranged that every obstacle 
to success was removed. Under the circumstances, it was thought 
better to indulge ‘ Miss de Winton’s’ desire for privacy. She was 
to wear a veil while the ‘form of marriage’-—as Lord Dupeham 


intended it to be—was performed, and afterwards till she and her . 


husband were alone. A real clergyman, a man of unquestionable 
character, was engaged, and a genuine special license was obtained. 
Nothing was omitted to make the entire affair legal. 

The false ‘clergyman’ was easily persuaded to ‘ powerfully refresh’ 
himself : that was his weakness—he was incapable of performing the 
ceremony ; but Dupeham was consoled by being assured that another 
could be found who would do what was wanted quite as well. He 
was content. Others were removed in the same way, especial care 
being taken that the fellow who was to represent the Prince should 
be one of them; but of this Dupeham was left in ignorance. The 
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representative prince had on former occasions stood during the cere- 
mony in a certain spot, so as not to be seen too clearly; there the 
real Prince stood. Three of Dupeham’s own friends adopted the 
views of the Prince with regard to the necessity of doing justice to 
the lady so injured upon the former occasion, and they were retained 
for the duties they had undertaken. When the mock marriage was 
performed, no form of a real marriage had been omitted; neither 
was anything left undone now. As the bridesmaids were formerly 
of a very questionable character, there was some change in the pro- 
gramme; on the present occasion they were quite the reverse. 
Those who officiated were young ladies provided by the clergyman, 
who had always fully sympathised with the victim of Dupeham’s 
former duplicity, and whose excellent wife had superintended her 
nursing and all the domestic arrangements during her long illness 
with motherly solicitude. 

When Dupeham was told that the fellow who was to give away 
the bride was totally unfit for the duty, he was confounded; but to 
his surprise General Dysart volunteered to step into the breach, 
observing to Dupeham, ‘ O, I like a good joke as well as the rest. 
You may rely upon me.’ Dupeham at once concluded the old general 
was a jolly good fellow, who did not forget his own young days, and 
would not see sport spoiled if he could prevent such a result. His 
lordship was delighted; it would make the thing go off so well, so 
much better than he could have hoped. He was exceedingly obliged, 
he was sure. Next day he did not seem to be of the same opinion. 

All things literally went off as merrily as wedding-bells. The 
marriage was scarcely concluded when three sets of hand-bell ringers, 
engaged for the occasion, but who were at Brighton to contest with 
each other for a prize of some value for the best performances of 
hand-bell ringers, as was not unusual in those days, rung out gaily 
and melodiously, to Lord Dupeham’s surprise; but he was told by 
one of his own friends that all had agreed to make things jolly, and 
as the fellows really played well, it was very appropriate. They 
thought he would like it; he was in a humour to like anything. 
His arch-plot had come off well. The settlements he had signed 
he knew were not worth the paper or parchment they were written 
upon. He had made settlements before; he could repudiate them 
and his wife when he was weary of her, and that would probably be 
soon. All was right—he told his friend so—they might ‘ go it’ in 
any way they pleased, he would ‘ stand the racket.’ 

But the finale had not come. Lord Dupeham found he had tied 
a knot that could not be untied; it was more secure than the Gordian 
knot, for it could not be cut. He was furious ; in his impotent rage 
he threatened indictments for conspiracy to all engaged in the matter. 
He was laughed at by way of reply. He was frantic, then he was 
ill; at last he went somewhere, his best friends said ‘no matter 
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where.’ He and Lady Dupeham never resided together, but she 
was Viscountess Dupeham to the end of her life, and enjoyed a very 
liberal settlement; for as he believed the settlements were, like those 
he had made before, worthless, he had been very liberal, lavish in- 
deed; and if Lady Dupeham never knew what the real happiness of 
married life was, she lived in peace and in honour, esteemed and 
beloved by all who knew her, save her worthless husband, whose 
name became a byword. He ended his days abroad; he could not 
encounter the ridicule of those who knew him and his vile career 
with its finale in England. The Prince and the Viscountess never 
met; the former avoided a meeting sedulously lest scandal might 
make free with her name. Some poems written by her, years after- 
wards, showed that her sense of gratitude was profound and lasting. 

The lovely Miss de Winton was carried off by that fell disease 
to which so many fall victims at the early age of twenty, expiring in 
the arms of her deeply attached friend Lady Dupeham, at whose 
house Mrs. de Winton and her daughter had, at the entreaty of her 
ladyship, taken up their abode. 


J. H. EYRE. 





NUNC DIMITTIS 


‘Go, gather roses whilst you may,’ 
Stands written on the rotting stone 
Of that old dial. Many a day 
Wet moss and idle weeds have grown 
Through which the words are peeping 
There, where we watch'd, my love and I 
Once, length’ning shadows stealing by ; 
There, where Love’s harvest reaping, 
We let no short shine fruitless fly 
Of sheaves, no moment barren die. 


Ah, Heaven! what life I lived, when there 
I lay beside her little feet, 
My faint hands roving in her hair, 


Her arms around my neck! How sweet 
But to bow down before her! 
For me than death or hell more strong, 
Or hate of right, or love of wrong, 
My license to adore her ; 
Who was my worship all day long, 
My matins, mass, and evensong ! 


What life of life was that, to lie 

And bend the cherry bough, and see 
Her soft ripe laughing red lips try 

To lure the fresh fruit from the tree 
With vex’d and vain endeavour! 

To feel her warm breath fan my cheek ; 

To feel—ah, God! that I who speak 
Not now, and not for ever 

More in Love’s land may roses seek, 

Who like a babe am waxen weak ! 


Heralds again of happy hours, 
Shy swallows hail my northern shore ; 
May, with her soft lap full of flowers, 
Comes dancing daintily, much more 
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Desired for long delaying. 
Again but once, would dead youth burn— 
But once; such grace from God to earn, 
What end would be of praying ? 
But all too soon, alas, all learn 
Nor youth nor love like May return ! 





Mine now is winter’s frost and toil, 
And others’ summer’s warmth and gain, 
These shear my shining sheaves, and spoil 
My fruits, who now Love’s harsh husks fain 
Would eat, poor hungry lover ! 
My hands are not the hands of these— 
Faint hanging hands and feeble knees 
Are mine; what drugs recover 
Youth ? what waves wash out of all seas 
Wrinkles ? what suns old veins unfreeze ? 


Dearer than wine and life is love, 
For love can never hold too long ; 
Not though it haunt that after above, 
Unharm’d by death, of holy song, 
Man’s lullaby of sorrow ; 
Who lies deep hid in the hollow ground, 
Dumb, deaf, in sleep and grave-clothes bound, 
Waiting his wish’d to-morrow : 
Suns set and rise in wonted round, 
But of that morn no light nor sound ! 


Beneath the dusty feet of Death 
Our fathers lie in many lands, 

Nor in their lock’d mouths any breath 
Of resurrection, like the sands 

Of the sea our dead pass number ; 
But none hears that ripe harvest sing, 
None hears that last loud trumpet ring 

To break his lonely slumber ; 
When shall their sleep know wakening ? 
When their long winter laugh like spring ? 


Not yet are loosed those seven seals, 
Still, still repose our patient dead, 

Nor yet like a drunken man earth reels, 
Nor yet the moon like blood is red, 
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Nor in clear air roars thunder ; 
No sapphire stars from heaven fall 
Like wind-blown figs by the orchard wall, 
No rocks are riven asunder, 
Nor kings to these nor servants call, 
Still bond and free rest silent all! 


Yet come, Death! since without love’s joy 
Life is not life, since no more care 
Is mine for unloved life’s annoy ; 
Come, since I weep in the wintry air 
Of age, love’s last rose dying. 
Why by this sun should I set store ? 
His flame-flush’d face beneath the floor 
Of the sea may aye be lying 
For me; mine be the cold dark shore— 
I, for one, care to live no more! 


What, if the dead rise not at all, 
If victory be with the grave ? 
If Jove’s high house and Pluto’s hall 
Be but a nurse’s tale to save 
Vain hope of vain hereafter ? 
There, in the land where no wind blows, 
In that waste land which no love knows, 
Are no fair lies, feign’d laughter, 
An end at least is there of woes, 
There is at least a long repose. 


Go, Youth, bright spring of man’s brief life ; 

Go, Spring, loved youth of Time’s spare year ; 
Go, Youth and Spring and Love, so rife 

For others, but for me so sere 
And dead past all recalling ; 

Ere golden hair be chill’d to gray, 

Ere lips and hands have left to play, 
Ere yet long night be falling 

With such faint hope of dawn, to-day 

Go, gather roses whilst you may ! 

JAMES MEW. 
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& Story in Tho Parts 


BY MARY CECIL HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY,’ ‘ THE SQUIRE’S 
LEGACY,’ ETC. 


PART II. 
CHAPTER I, ‘ FALSE FLEW THE SHAFT.’ 


Wir# an inexplicable feeling of having expected just such tidings 
as these words conveyed, Mr. Sutton mounted with a heavy step to 
his little boy’s rooms, vaguely conscious of hoping that, wherever she 
might be, Nora would have their child with her ; for no thought save 
thought for her had found its way yet into his warm heart. 

In little Carleton’s nursery another surprise awaited him. The 
child, pale and listless, lay on Miss Macnair’s lap, and Miss Macnair’s 
face was made more stern than usual by its genuine anxiety. 

‘What is it?’ questioned the Squire, as he gently took the 
baby in his arms. ‘ My little one—my poor little darling! What 
does this mean ?’ 

And even Miss Macnair’s cold eyes overflowed when she saw 
the father’s heavy tears fall upon the little white dress. 

‘Nora ought to be here,’ she stammered, in an impotent and 
feeble spirit of wrath. ‘ Did she not join you, Wynter ?’ 

‘Join me! O, Caroline, what do you mean ?’ 

‘I don’t know what I mean,’ sighed Miss Macnair; ‘I don’t 
know what any one means, or—where anybody is.’ 

But presently, with the assistance of the nurses and Nora’s maid, 
she was able to make Mr. Sutton understand the few simple facts 
which lay embedded in her angry and nervous declamations. Nora had 
gone from home two weeks ago. She had left a letter which was to be 
posted to her husband on a certain date, but she had not given any 
address for her letters to be forwarded. She had taken her own 
ticket at the station, and had not even let the servant wait to see 
her box labelled. She had shed a great many tears while kissing 
her baby before she left, and had given the nurses strict and careful 
instructions (literally appealing to them to watch and care for her 
little boy), but she had not told them when she should return. She 
had left a message of farewell for Miss Macnair, but had not called 
in at the Dower House, although she passed the door. 

‘ And has no letter arrived from her ?’ 

‘ None ; and, strange to say, none either has arrived from Drury 
since one Nora received a few hours before she left.’ 
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Of course the little boy had been quite well when their mistress 
left ? the Squire inquired, turning almost fiercely to the women. 

No; he had been ailing for several days before. 

For one minute Mr. Sutton’s strong arms closed convulsively 
about his child, then, without another word, he left the room. When 
Miss Macnair, amid her fretting, heard the sound of wheels beneath 
the window, she felt herself prepared for the few pencilled lines 
which a servant brought her, sealed by her brother’s hand : 

‘Have Nora’s room ready for her to-night. I think that Drury 
must have sent for her, and that she waits there for me.’ 

Over this little note, pathetic only in its trustfulness, Miss Mac- 
nair’s sobs broke out afresh; and even the baby’s plaintive little cry 
could not rouse her to action until the tears had exhausted themselves. 

‘He has deceived himself,’ she thought, with her concluding 
gasp, ‘and he would deceive me—if he could.’ 

Before his little son was soothed to sleep that night, the Squire 
had reached London. He drove at once to the hotel, at which 
Drury had been stopping, but it was only to hear that young Mr. 
Sutton had left there after one week, and had taken rooms in an 
adjoining street—the street and number could easily be ascertained, 
because his letters were constantly forwarded. 

Holding the address mechanically in his hand, while his lips 
repeated the number ceaselessly as if it might still escape him, and 
with an awful suspicion gnawing at his heart, the Squire walked 
along the pavement, while some of the passers-by looked after him, 
marvelling that one so ill should be allowed to walk alone. 

‘Number eighteen—eighteen—eighteen,’ so he murmured to 
himself, even after he had stopped before the door and knocked feebly 
upon it. ‘ Eighteen—eighteen.’ 

And then he looked down upon the paper once again, as he 
still held it securely in his hand; then let his eyes wander from 
window to window. In those near him there were flowers bloom- 
ing and a canary chirping, but behind those above the blinds were 
drawn—drawn so closely (although that side of the street was in 
shadow) that the Squire’s eyes fell, and he hurriedly repeated his 
summons. Almost as he did so the door was opened, and a servant 
waited for his nervous unpremeditated question— 

‘ Will you give that card to Mrs. Sutton ?’ 

Judging by the sudden rush of colour to his worn face when his 
message had been fulfilled, he had not expected this success. 

‘Mrs. Sutton will be with you in a moment, sir,’ the maid said, 
as she left him in the large front sitting-room up-stairs where he had 
noticed the darkened windows; but it was many moments before 
the door was reopened. Then he came forward, knowing—though he 

did not see, for his eyes were blinded by the anguish of the suspense 
—that Nora had entered. 
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She closed the door behind her, but made no step forward, only 
her eyes were full of longing, and her hands, outstretched uncon- 
sciously, told their own sad tale. 

‘O Wynter, why did you come?’ she sobbed, her eyes wide 
and dry. ‘ How can I bear to see you there, and know I may not 
come nearer ?’ 

‘You know best, Nora,’ he answered, with a great agony in his 
face as he tried to believe something which his mind could not 
grasp, and as he curbed his passionate desire to fold in his arms 
the slight form pausing so far from him, and lay upon his breast 
the earnest face, so full of trouble now. 

‘Where is Drury ?’ 

She made one step forward at this question, then drew back, 
her breath coming in gasps, and both hands pressed tightly on her 
heart. 

‘He—he—O my husband, you know—you know—I wrote 
it all to you in Ireland.’ 

‘TI have had no letter,’ he said, still standing motionless in his 
overpowering suspense. 

‘Then I—I—have it all to tell. 0, is life to be such pain as 
this for ever? My dear, my dear, do not look at me so. I did my 
best. I never left him. I—I sent for you when he gave me 
leave ; but—but—O Wynter, try to remember it was Heaven’s 
will !’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Mr. Sutton, drawing one hand 
across his brow. ‘Is my boy—dead ?’ 

. Dead,’ she echoed in hushed tones; ‘and of a fever so 
infectious that I dare not touch you, Wynter, because I was with 
him.’ 

‘ Where—’ faltered the Squire; but his dry lips would not 
frame a word beyond. 

With her hand she pointed overhead, and then was creeping 
from the room when he sternly called her back. 

‘Why did you not send for me in time ?’ 

‘I thought I did. I hoped and prayed my letter might bring 
you in time. O Wynter, let me go. I will tell you afterwards. I 
will go away for a little time, and after that I shall not be afraid for 
you or—our little one.’ 

‘ My’—the speech so natural to him was strangled in its birth 
—‘send some one to me who can answer my questions.’ 

An elderly woman entered the room soon afterwards, and Mr. 
Sutton, his voice faint and broken in spite of all his efforts to steady 
and strengthen it, soon won from her the answers to his eager 
questions. 

Nearly three weeks before this day, young Mr. Sutton had taken 
her first-floor, and moved in straight from his hotel. She had 
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fancied him looking flushed and ill, but of course, if she had guessed 
he had taken these rooms because he knew a long illness was in 
store for him, she should have declined such a lodger; though 
certainly he was handsome about terms, and did arrange (when he 
was confident what his illness was) to pay for the whole house, be- 
cause of course other lodgers could not stay; at least it was the 
young lady who did all that, but it amounted to the same thing in 
the end. It was only this morning the young gentleman had died— 
only this morning, just after midnight. 

No; no one had ever helped the young lady in the nursing; 
no one else was ever beyond the bedroom door—no one else, 
strange to say. 

A doctor? No; no doctor was ever allowed to come until 
yesterday, when of course it was too late to be of use. All through 
the worst part of the illness no doctor had been sent for, and even 
once when, taking the responsibility on herself, she had summoned 
her own medical man, he had not been allowed to enter the sick room. 
Indeed it was no wonder he had said that such conduct looked sus- 
picious on the part of young Mrs. Sutton—the poor dead gentle- 
man’s wife—though of course it was hard to imagine she could have 
any wish for his death. 

It had been a bad thing for the house—very bad, of course ; but 
the lady had promised that the dead young gentleman’s father would 
pay anything, and that she would take all the luggage away with 
her to the sea-side, where it would lose its infection. 

Nothing more could be told even by the physician, who had 
been summoned just at the end—when of course it was too late to 
be of use—and who had been present at the death, and expressed 
himself greatly astonished at such secrecy. 

Nothing more, except the anguish wrought by her words, and 
the swift resurrection of that old suspicion which had been sleeping 
until it had seemed dead. 

Mr. Sutton was pacing to and fro in the room when a cab was 
pulled up noisily before the door. On a sudden his mind awoke to 
the meaning of this, and he rang the bell violently. 

Yes; that cab was for Mrs. Sutton—yet not exactly for her 
either. The luggage, packed in new deal boxes for fear of carrying 
the infection, was going on the cab, but Mrs. Sutton had said she 
would walk. It was safer, she had said; and the long walk to the 
station would do her good. She had sent to secure a compartment 
for herself. 

‘She is full cautious,’ muttered the Squire, ‘and clever. Ask 


‘Mrs. Sutton to see me before she starts.’ Then he lay with his face 


buried on his arms until she came softly to the door again, when 
he started up and took what sternness he could into his lined 
face ; though all the while his heart yearned passionately to her as 
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she stood, so sad and young and beautiful, trying to guard him 
from such pain as she had braved herself. 

Only—which was true ? 

Eagerly longing to know—longing for her to prove herself pure 
and innocent that he might take her to his heart once more— 
for what fear of infection could stay his hand if she were only true 
and blameless ?—he asked her one question : 

‘Nora, why was it that you came to—my son ?’ 

‘He sent for me.’ 

‘ And—’ her quiet answer had disturbed his forced calmness ; 
but after only a moment’s pause he spoke again—‘ and why were 
you alone with him through all this time ?’ 

‘ He wished it.’ 

‘He wished it !’ echoed the Squire passionately ; ‘ you are safe 
in speaking so now. He wishedit! Would any such feverish wish 
—even if expressed—have been heeded by a conscientious watcher 
in such a case as this ?’ 

‘I cannot tell,’ she said, pushing her hair from her white face, 
while her eyes grew vacant in their gaze. ‘I used to wonder and 
wonder which was right; and—lI prayed to do the best. I never 
knew. I had no one to tell me.’ 

‘Nora, what can your thoughts have been through this illness, 
that you should have dared to shut out all human help? Answer 
me.’ 

‘ I—cannot.’ 

‘Nora, my wife, answer me in Heaven’s name, and take this 
horrible weight from my soul. Each moment seems to hold a life 
of agony. Answer me, in pity to us both, and injustice to my dead 
boy.’ 

‘ In justice to him,’ she repeated brokenly, ‘I—cannot. Let me 
go now. Every moment that I stay is dangerous for you.’ 

‘ You may go,’ he said, contemptuously turning from her pleading 
gesture ; ‘ and until you can set this doubt at rest within my heart, 
I will not tempt you to return. I must wait here now, as you 
know; but my man is in town with me, and he will go with you 
to—to any sea-side place which you may choose, and arrange 
everything for your convenience. I shall send your maid to join you.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Nora, with one tearless sob. ‘I left her with 
baby; do not let her leave him, please.’ 

He paused a moment with a sudden recollection of how the child 
she loved so dearly was suffering now far away; but that same 
recollection showed him she had voluntarily left him in this suffer- 
ing, and his heart was doubly steeled against her. 

‘Then I will send some one else,’ he said, ‘ and she shall stay 
with—your son. He is, unfortunately, my heir now, and I will 
not send him from High Sutton.’ 
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She started back as he made an involuntary movement towards 
her. ‘Iam not fainting. I—can listen—even to such words— 
as those.’ 

‘I had not meant to speak so of our boy,’ he said hurriedly, 
his voice low and agitated ; ‘ you wrung it from me. Tell me, 
Nora, that you had no thought of his interest when you let his 
brother die here.’ 

A flame of scarlet rushed into Nora’s face, then left it utterly 
colourless, even to the lips. ‘I—wunderstand,’ she said, the 
words falling brokenly from her parted lips. ‘Stay, please, where 
you are. I—shall not faint—I understand now. You will guard 
him because he is your—heir—wunfortunately, you said—unfor- 
tunately. I—understand now. I have nothing to explain, so—we 
are parting forever. If our boy—ah! I remember, my own boy no 
longer—your heir—unfortunately. O God, have pity !’ 

He caught her in his arms, in spite of her efforts to avoid 
him; but no merciful unconsciousness helped her in this bitter 
hour. With a calmness more terrible than any passion, she told 
him once again that she understood; and then, almost before 
he was aware, she had left him in the solitary darkened room—a 
man aged twenty years in this one day. 


Cuapter II. 
FROM DRURY’S DESK. 


THAT was indeed a melancholy return of the Squire’s to his 
beautiful old home ; and when the vault had been opened once again, 
to be closed upon all those whose love had belonged to his early 
youth, his heart seemed dead within him. 

But for his little boy’s continued delicacy, he would have left 
home again at once; for the place, so filled with memories of 
Nora and of his twin sons, had grown like a grave to him. 

Miss Macnair watched, in dread anxiety, this change in her 
brother-in-law. If it had been a gradual one she might, by degrees, 
have accustomed herself to it; but he had come home from Ireland 
strong and handsome, loving and eager; two days afterwards he 
had returned from London a worn, silent, nervous man. 

The people whispered of him as he came and went, saying how 
terribly his son’s sudden death had broken up his health and spirit ; 
but Miss Macnair, in all her demonstrative grief for Drury, had 
room for a greater grief for him, because she felt that his heart 
must have been wrecked by a blow more crushing far than death. 

She did what she could for him, and never tired in her tasks; 
but her efforts were always worse than vain, because in every word 
she uttered of the young wife who used to make home so dear to 
him, there lurked that cruel suspicion which he could not deny or 
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disbelieve, yet which he resented with a pain acutely sensitive and 
jealous. 

But she was tender, in her way, to Nora’s child; and though 
the faithful maid who had been left in charge of him felt he might 
have even been the better without these excitable caresses and worry- 
ing attentions, still it was all done in real anxiety for his welfare, 
and the Squire, in his own weary hours of watching, felt grateful 
for this one friend left. 

It was nominally for the baby’s sake that Miss Macnair had 
taken up her abode at High Sutton; but her real anxiety was for 
its father, and her keenest sympathy was with him, in spite of 
unremitting attention to the child, for whom she felt no love. 

As, day by day, the boy drooped, Miss Macnair observed a 
strange change in the father’s manner. He grew to literally avoid 
the child; would stop himself suddenly when in the act of taking 
him from his aunt or nurses; and would draw back hastily if the 
little lips sought his—shrinking ever from the child’s wistful caress. 

‘The boy reminds him so painfully of Nora,’ decided Miss 
Macnair, musing over this, ‘ that he cannot bear even its presence.’ 

But Miss Macnair was far from reaching the truth ; for she 
could guess nothing of the father’s sensitive shrinking from these 
caresses, because he knew the mother was living her sad life with- 
out them. 

At last this denial, and the sight of his motherless little one 
sinking day by day, could be borne no longer; and one night, as 
Miss Macnair left the nurseries, she found the Squire waiting in 
the dim lobby to receive her. 

‘ Caroline,’ he said very quietly, standing- where no light fell 
upon his face, ‘ will you write to Nora? Ask her to come—home, 
and see her boy. In pity, warn her of the change in him, and beg 
her to come at once. Be kind and compassionate to her, Caroline.’ 

No answer came from Miss Macnair in her astonishment ; but 
still the letter—containing just his own words—was written, and 
despatched by the Squire’s servant. 

Next day Mr. Sutton wandered restlessly about the park ; never 
in sight of the avenue, but still never too far off to catch the sound of 
the returning carriage which was sent to meet every train ; and at 
last, when the wheels stopped at the door, instead of passing on 
to the yard, he turned away, as if a great weight were lifted from 
his mind. 

For hours he wandered dreamily among the fallen leaves, pic- 
turing Nora there within her old home, with their little one in her 
arms; drawn by a passionate longing to look once upon her as she 
sat in her old place, and to comfort—. Ah! that was an im- 
possible thought now. What comfort had she gven him when his 
son lay ill—dying, without his father’s blessing? No; she had 
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now to bear the sorrow he had borne; that was all; but the con- 
sciousness of this hour’s suffering for her made life seem doubly 
chill and heavy for him. 

The thought was broken abruptly by Miss Macnair, who met 
him with a startled fear upon her face. ‘O Wynter,’ she cried, 
‘goin at once—at once to—’ 

‘To Nora,’ he supplemented very softly. ‘I knew she had come ; 
but she doesn’t need me, Caroline.’ 

‘Not Nora,’ sobbed Miss Macnair, wringing her hands; ‘I 
mean—baby. It—is all over.’ 

‘ All over !’ 

Mechanically repeatmg the words to himself, Mr. Sutton 
passed his sister-in-law and entered the house; but his fingers 
trembled so helplessly upon the handle of the nursery-door that it 
was many moments before he could turn it. 

How many and many a time had he entered the room to see 
this very picture—his young wife, from her seat beside the little 
bed, turning with a smile to greet him, while she held her finger to 
her lips to warn him to silence, because their little one was sleep- 
ing. This very picture, as he saw it now, yet something was so 
different that the poor Squire was fain to steady himself against the 
door he held before he could advance. 

There sat the young slight figure, clad in heavy black; the 
pale face wearing a smile more sad to see than any tears, as her 
eyes turned, bright and vacant, to her husband’s face. There was 
the finger on her parted lips, to bid him not to wake the baby; and 
the other gentle hand lay on the little head—so motionless now. 

The room was darkened, yet this picture seemed to burn be- 
fore the Squire’s eyes as he moved slowly towards the little bed. 

‘Hush! He is dead,’ said Nora softly, with the strange smile 
still upon her lips. ‘ See, he lies so still and quiet, and I think he 
knew me at the last, and—thanked me; or—was it Drury? I 
—forget. I have been with him all the time, night and day. No one 
has done anything for him but myself—that was right, for I was 
his mother. No; that was your boy—not mine. Where—was 
mine ?’ 

‘Nora,’ entreated the Squire falteringly ; but she silenced him 
gently, with the old lifting of her finger to her lips. 

‘You sent for me—why? It was too late when I came—too 
late. You said it was I who sent for you too late—do you re- 
member? Hush! he sleeps so peacefully. You meant me to 
come in time; I know you did—yes, I know you did. Please to 
let me sit with him. You will be very kind, because you know 
what it is to lose a child you love. He died loving and grateful to 
you; he died even with your name upon his lips; and—just for 
that once—with his last breath it was—he called me mother, 
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smiling. Ah! he had not smiled for so long, poor Drury !— 
smiling as if he said it was not age that signified, but that I had 
loved and cared for him, and been just a little to him what his own 
mother might have been. Are you crying—crying? You! I 
never saw you cry before. You forget that he was quite happy— 
forgiven. He said it again and again; he was forgiven, he said, 
and died in faith—so humble and so steadfast. 

‘But my darling lay in this dim silence, wondering why his 
mother did not come; because he must have known how precious 
he used to be to her—so precious! And when he was weary of 
wondering, he drew one little gasping breath. Howcolditis! Per- 
haps the angels told him all about it as they carried him; and 
perhaps they would let him look back to see me here—-sitting here 
with him, though it was too late. And perhaps, even there, he 
feels what these kisses mean—his mother’s kisses.’ 

‘Nora,’ faltered her husband, trying to raise her, as she poured 
her passionate kisses on the little dead face, ‘ will you come away 
from here—with me ?’ 

In one moment she had risen and faced him, her eyes bright 
and feverish. ‘You sent for me to see my boy,’ she said. ‘I 
came only to see him; then I shall go back. In simple pity, let 
me stay with him, even though I am too late for his eyes to look into 
his mother’s, or his little gentle fingers to close just for once again 
on hers. No; do not speak to me,’ she cried, clasping her head in 
both her hands when he tried to interrupt her. ‘ My head is burn- 
ing, and it is all indistinct and—growing dark, and cold, and—’ 

One moment more she stood beforehim. ‘O, leave me here— 
alone !’ she cried. And, in simple pity, as she had said—in simple 
pity only, for still, thickly and heavily, between them rose that cloud 
of suspicion and mistrust—he left her, never seeing how, one 
moment afterwards, the slight form reeled and fell. 

Like a man in a dream, the Squire wandered down-stairs and 
into his own study; but he started back as if a ghost had met 
him when he saw a letter lying on the table, addressed to him- 
self in Drury’s writing. 

‘It was among his things,’ explained Miss Macnair, looking up 
for a moment, as she sat quite still beside the fire. ‘Nora brought 
them, I suppose, considering there was no danger of infectior 
now. I unpacked them, and that sealed letter was in his desk. I 
brought it here at once.’ 

Full keenly, Miss Macnair sat watching her brother-in-law as 
he read; but she knew he had forgotten her very presence, long 
before he fell upon his knees and covered his face. 

‘O God!’ he whispered in a low voice of intense contrition, 
‘punish me.’ 

All the wisdom Caroline Macnair possessed came to her aid just 
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then, and she sat in utter silence, waiting for this heavy tide of 
penitence to sweep by. No wonder the time seemed to her so long 
before her brother rose, and, without seeming to see her, quickly left 
the room. 

Her hand shook inexplicably when she took up the letter he had 
dropped. What must it be to have wrought such a change in 
him—a change she could not understand, yet which seemed already 
to have banished that one look which had for months been deepen- 
ing in his face ? 

The letter was not very long, yet minute after minute Drury’s 
aunt stood with it in her shaking hands, slowly, very slowly, mas- 
tering its contents. At first the words were like a foreign lan- 
guage to her; then they danced and vanished as she tried to hold 
and fit them with a meaning; then at last they stood clear and 
horrible before her eyes, and she read them through with beating 
heart and hurried breath. 

‘I write this, father’—thus the letter ran; the writing so un- 
steady as to be often almost illegible—‘ because I know that I am 
dying. Ihave felt death probable for many days ; but this morning, 
for the first time, I allowed Nora tosend fora physician. I allowed 
her—understand that, please, father, for it has been her earnest 
wish ever siace she came to me; and more than once she has brought 
a doctor to my very door (when I have lain quiet after my delirium) 
and begged me to see him, promising that she would stand by me 
and prevent—but you do not yet understand why I would see no 
one, nor am I able to write coherently, even now that I have begun. 
It is not possible that I recover, so this letter will reach you soon, 
and will tell you what perhaps Nora will, in her pure unselfishness, 
guard honourably as my secret still, to be buried with me. For, 
father, she has never guessed—never, God bless her for her trust in 
you, and even in me !—of that vile suspicion which I taught you to 
nourish against her; which indeed I, or Aunt Caroline in her mis- 
taken loyalty to her sister’s son, first implanted in your heart so 
subtly. But I am not even yet confessing, though I know my 
hours are numbered, and I have much to say. 

‘ Nora—-sitting in her constant place beside me—begs me not 
to write, and says that she will take you any message I give her 
word for word—so little can she guess how you may look coldly 
upon her when all is over and you are summoned here. But I 
know what that old suspicion was, against which you fought 
so hard, and I know that it will rise up with added strength 
and strengthen another— worse still—-when you hear how I 
lay here dying and Nora admitted no one to my room. It is 
because I know this, and how easy I have made it for you to 
mistrust her, and as my only return for her goodness—I cannot 
write of that while her dear eyes look into mine with a smile so 
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brave and compassionate, and her gentle hands wait to take this 
from me and to lay me back to rest—it is because I know what 
doubt may rest upon her motive, that I must write to you beforeI 
die. Father, do you guess what my confession is to be? It was I 
who unmoored and sent to certain destruction the boat in which Ernest 
lay asleep. It was I, your son and his twin-brother! It was one 
moment’s work only, and done after only one moment’s thought. 
I heard the awful tempting voice for just that instant, and in that 
instant the means lay to my hand. I stood and loosened the cord, 
and the boat glided on. 

‘From that moment my life has been a heavy dream, and I 
have often and often wondered was it I who didit. I have—for I have 
been insane in many moments since then—recalled the day, and 
wondered who it was who stood on the river bank, and so quietly 
unknotted the rope, then turned and sauntered among the trees, and 
lived through the endless agony which followed. I loved Ernest, 
father, though the words may sound like mockery now, and it was 
only the fear of an exposure of my college debts which had brought 
me to that morbid and desperate state when the Tempter could be 
all-powerful. If I were your eldest son I knew my creditors would 
wait, and it was done in that one moment. Day and night I pray 
now that God will help all those who, in such a moment of horrible 
temptation, see the sin lying so ready to their hand. 

‘ After that moment’s yielding, the other sins followed easily ; 
but to-night I can feel that even you will forgive me. O my 
father, if you could hear me cry to you in my pain and penitence! 
O father, though these words will read coldly, they are written 
through hot and blinding tears, and my cry to you for pardon for 
my one awful crime and for the despicable insinuations which came 
so easily to me in my craven fear of detection, is wrung from a 
broken heart. Father—dear father, always so kind to your boys, so 
loving and so generous, so gentle with their faults, giving them 
always yourself so noble an example—forgive me ! 


‘I was obliged to leave this last night. Nora put it away for 
me, never glancing at it, but looking kindly into my eyes. To- 
night I think I can finish. I have so little more to say, except 
adieu, and how can I say that ? Perhaps God will be so pitiful as 
to let me see your dear face once again—the face that will be kind 
and loving because you will not know—but if not, I shall have 
thought of you last of all, and longed for you most of all the world ; 
and—died believing that we should meet again; for Christ, in His 
infinite compassion, has taken even my sin upon Himself. 

‘My hand grows so weak. Father, Nora saw me unfasten 
Ernest’s boat ; but though I knew this, I had no fear of her turning 
your heart against your son—no fear; not because I rightly guessed 
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she would not believe it deliberately done, but because I knew her 
even then to be as true and pitiful as she has proved herself. 

‘When I felt this illness seizing me, and knew I should be 
delirious, and that this sin would certainly be confessed in my de- 
lirium, I came here, and—-selfish ever—sent to beg Nora to come, 
because she had seen all I could betray, and, as I felt sure, would 
guard my secret still. I knew you were away, and I hoped the 
illness would not last—indeed I fully believed so then. She came 
—leaving her own child even when he was suffering—and knowing 
her you know how she has fulfilled her pitying task. 

‘ Earnestly and tearfully she from the first pleaded with me to 
send for you, and even still more earnestly for me to see a physician ; 
but I knew he would insist on help for Nora, and my fear was too 
intense to admit another into my sick room. I am sure—quite 
sure, father—-that no physicians could have saved me; but I daresay 
they will make a suspicious tale to you of Nora’s constant and soli- 
tary attendance on me. You will believe all, and understand all, 
when you read this. 

‘I can bear now at last to look into her pure eyes, and, O 
father, it is such a joy to me to feel that she does not know, and 
never will know, the vile suspicion which I tried to inculcate, when for 
myself I feared those doubts and innuendoes which escaped after the 
inquest. She has forgiven me all she knows, and I shall die with 
her hand in mine, thankful to feel how she and you, my father, 
will be happy now in our dear old home, with the little one, who 
will be so much better a son—and so much more worthily take your 
place at last—than I should have done. 

‘Shall you be in time, my father? If not, it will be my fault, 
not yours nor Nora’s, for she has begged me every day, almost every 
hour, to let her summon you; and never until yesterday would I 
consent—never until they told me I could not live. Farewell, 
father. Perhaps on your journey you are whispering (as you used 
to whisper so tenderly to us long ago), ‘‘ God bless my boy!’’ Ah, 
such a pleasant thought !’ 

Not again did Miss Macnair try to read the blurred unsteady 
lines, but, like her brother, she fell upon her knees in the silence ; 
and though no words passed her trembling lips, perhaps even those 
broken sobs could reach the Mercy Seat and plead for pardon. 


Through that long illness Nora Sutton was nursed by hands as 
tender, and hearts as loving, as her own had been; and on the very 
day when the Squire, in his long daily search, found the first snow- 
drops, he brought her down-stairs, and let her lie and look out once 
more upon her beautiful home, ‘ like a snowdrop herself,’ her hus- 
band said, when she tenderly touched the blossoms with her lips. 

A month later on, the Squire brought her the first spring 
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rose, and, laying it beside her cheek, told her, in the glad and 
tender voice of the old days, that the rivalry was just as great as it 
had used to be when she ran wild about the park, with roses always 
in her flying hair, and he had loved her more than all the world, 
though he did not think he knew it then any more than she did. 

But even as he said it, the Squire knew it was not the child 
Nora who had come back to him; nor would he have had it so. 
His wife now was so exquisitely precious to him, that he could 
hardly believe in a time when he loved her only for her bright 
prettiness and her girlish simplicity and true-heartedness. 

And now ? 

Now the summer roses are in their fullest. blossom at High 
Sutton, and Miss Macnair is wandering among them, a devoted but 
most serenely happy slave to her godson, the healthy little heir of 
High Sutton, whom even her boundless indulgence will not spoil. 

Once again the Squire and Nora are running a race, while 
their laughter flies among the trees, and a small competitor, run- 
ning in advance, looks back with brilliant eyes and tangled locks, 
and claps her hands to see that she has beaten papa and mamma. 
And when the race is over the Squire sets the tiny girl upon his 
shoulders, and, laughing down into his young wife’s face, asks her 
if she will kindly try to recollect that he is an elderly man. 


To which Nora answers most sedately that it is impossible ; and 
then draws down his handsome face and kisses it, pulling the baby’s 
yellow locks the while. And presently Miss Macnair, who meets 
them, and brings little Carleton to join the game, wonders for the 
hundredth time if any one can ever pretend to decide what will prove 
an ‘ unequal marriage.’ 
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Ir is a question which many members of the English public have 
asked, when we may again expect among us a leader of public opinion 
who shall exercise anything like the national influence of Palmerston ; 
and the secret of Palmerston’s power as a popular force was that he 
was true, beyond any politician of his time, to what may be called the 
social traditions of English statesmanship. The private life, tastes, 
and habits of public men are things almost as important, so far as 
their hold upon the mind of their countrymen is concerned, as their 
public conduct ; and, roughly speaking, the more these charm the 
national imagination and appeal to the national sentiment, the more 
durable and penetrating, the more subtle and well received, will be 
their political authority. The instincts and the prejudices of the 
British schoolboy survive in the breasts of those who compose the 
adult British public. The youth who shuns the cricket-field and 
the fives-court in play-hours is regarded with suspicion and dislike ; 
the statesman who cannot and will not unbend the bow in the same 
fashion as do his humbler fellow-beings may be the saviour of his 
country, but will never be the idol of the multitude. The art of 
popularity in great men may be summed up as a mastery of that 
happy knack by which, on chosen occasions, a sympathetic chord is 
struck in the vulgar bosom. To sway the crowd it is necessary to 
show that one can appreciate the likes and dislikes of the crowd ; 
that one is not above their passions and not always superior to their 
foibles. The two statesmen most personally liked and most per- 
sonally influential during this century have been Lord Melbourne 
and Lord Palmerston, and popularity and influence were derived 
through the exercise of the self-same arts. Both had the same 
measure of frank and felicitous geniality, the same insight into popu- 
lar modes of feeling, the same intuitive perception of the right thing 
to say, and the fitting moment when it should be said. 

In the Letters of Runnymede Lord Melbourne was described as 
one whom, says the writer, ‘I would condemn to no severer solitude 
than the gardens of Hampton Court, where you might saunter away 
the remaining years of your ludicrous existence sipping the last novel of 
Paul de Kock while lounging over a sun-dial.’ Of Palmerston it was 
said, in the same work, ‘ Methinks I can see your lordship, the Sporus 
of politics, cajoling France with an airy compliment and menacing 
Russia with a perfumed cane.’ Both Melbourne and Palmerston 
had something of the abandon of manner and the apparently dégagé 
attitude of mind of which the idea is conveyed in these character- 
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istic sentences. Both concealed beneath the same languid exterior 
the same infinite capacity for work. Both could assume, when 
necessary, the same bluff simplicity which never fails to go right to 
the heart of a mixed audience in England, and the same directness 
of reply which is instinctively felt to be the inspiration of candour 
itself. His observation at the market ordinary, when the boiled leg 
of mutton made its appearance, ‘ That’s what I like; and I'll tell 
you what I like most devilishly—boiled tripe and onions,’ is a speci- 
men of the utterances which did quite as much in their way towards 
conciliating the national confidence for Melbourne as his public policy. 
| Nor was he less happy in meeting with ready repartee what was de- 





signed as arebuff. At a dinner-party a right honourable gentleman, 
‘now holding,’ wrote Mr. Hayward in 1841, ‘a conspicuous position 
\| before the world, but then known only by a clever novel and a cal- 
culated assumption of superiority,’ recently returned from the East, 
| observed to Lord Melbourne, who had good-naturedly led on the 
| conversation to the manners and customs of the countries lately 
visited by this gentleman: ‘ Your lordship appears to have derived 
| all your notions of Oriental matters from the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
i tainments.’ ‘ And a devilish good place to get them from,’ rejoined 

| Lord Melbourne, rubbing his hands and laughing. 
Here, for our present purpose, the resemblance between the two 
may be said to end. Melbourne in his leisure hours was an enor- 
mous reader, which Palmerston was not; nor would it be possible to 
imagine a greater contrast than the long vacation as spent at Brocket 
and at Broadlands. Both, indeed, had a fondness for country sports, 
and a thorough knowledge of practical pursuits. But the holidays 
of Melbourne may fairly claim to be considered what Palmerston’s 
| certainly were not—lettered leisure. Ifa proof of this were wanted, 
1 it would be found in the difference of the private letters of the two 
when the Houses of Parliament were up and the harness of State was 
for a time cast aside. Melbourne’s favourite study was theology, 
and we find him now sending to a lady—of whom Mr. Charles Greville 
said, ‘She wants him (Melbourne) to marry her, which he won’t do, 
though he likes to talk to her’—a commentary on the Revelation, 
‘ stuffed with marginal notes of his own ;’ now he is, he writes of 
himself, ‘deep in Lardner’s book on the credulity of the Christian 
religion, comparing it with the Bible as he goes along.’ His lord- 
; ship was an admirable Greek scholar, and had ‘ compared,’ according 
| to Greville, ‘the evidences of all modern theological works with the 
writings of the Fathers.’ ‘She fancies,’ adds the diarist, alluding 
to the above-named lady, ‘that all this reading and reflection have 
turned him into the right way. I can see the symptoms of it at 

Holland House.’ 

Let us turn to Lord Palmerston. When with opportunities at his 
| disposal similar to those enjoyed by Lord Melbourne, ‘I have,’ he 
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writes to his brother during the Easter parliamentary recess of 
1843, ‘been busy reading books on agriculture and horticulture, 
and trying to acquire some knowledge on these matters, which are 
now become sciences. If one does not know something of them 
oneself, one can never hope to get one’s estate or garden well managed. 
I have let all my farms at Broadlands that were out of lease, and 
tolerably well, in spite of the badness of the times. I had a shocking 
set of bad tenants, but have got rid of most of them, and have 
brought in people with skill and capital. The new gardener does 
pretty well, and understands the theory of his department ; but he 
is a Methodist, and goes preaching about the country every Sunday, 
and I fear he thinks too much of his sermons to be very successful 
in his garden. I must try to put a stop to his preaching. LIliona, 
the mare I had last year, is to run at Ascot, and may perhaps win 
me a good stake there.’ 

Lord Melbourne, it may be said, took a special interest in 
the appointment of his bishops, and was most anxious to pro- 
mote Dr. Arnold to the bench, whose sermons he had diligently 
studied. It is no imputation upon the memory or the adminis- 
trative industry of Lord Palmerston to say that he regarded this 
portion of the duties of a Prime Minister with much more of stoical 
indifference. 

The spectacle which both Lord Melbourne and Lord Palmerston 
present is that of the statesman in the enjoyment of his periodic 
holiday, his regular recess, and certainly not of the statesman in 
retirement. Secession and abdication never came near the minds of 
either of these, and in neither instance have we any kind of an 
attempt, even temporarily, to doff the responsibilities of office. Lord 
Melbourne dipped into the religious and semi-religious literature, 
which was his hobby; and Lord Palmerston devoted himself to the 
gardening and farming and horse-racing, which were his: but no 
thought of beating a voluntary retreat from the arena of statesman- 
ship ever entered, however remotely, into their calculations. Se- 
cession was described by Pitt either as a retreat to the Mons Sacer 
with a view to demand by force what had not been yielded to per- 
suasion, or an abandonment, spontaneous or compulsory, of the great 
objects of public life. The political history of the last two centuries 
only supplies us as yet with three conspicuous illustrations of what 
Pitt, in speaking more particularly of Fox, denominated secession. 
These are Sir William Temple, Bolingbroke, and Charles James 
Fox himself. The nearest contemporary approach to any one of 
those instances which we have is that of Mr. Gladstone, and even 
his retirement from the active affairs of State is nothing like as com- 
plete as was that of Fox between 1797 and 1801. ‘The Right 
Hon. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, in his preface to his Life of 
Sir William Temple, announces that ‘he had been taught the supe- 
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riority of literature to politics for developing the kindlier feelings 
and conducing to an agreeable life.’ Whereat Macaulay, in his famous 
review of that work, congratulates Mr. Courtenay on having been 
driven by events to make an exchange which, advantageous as it is, 
few people make while they can avoid it. ‘He,’ adds Macaulay, 
‘has little reason, in our opinion, to envy any of those who are still 
engaged in a pursuit from which, at most, they can only expect that, 
by relinquishing liberal studies and social pleasures, by passing 
nights without sleep and summers without one glimpse of the beauty 
of Nature, they may attain that laborious, that invidious, that closely- 
watched slavery which is mocked with the name of power.’ 
Sympathy with Nature, especially through the medium or with 
the accompaniment of classical studies, may be said to be one of 
the essential traditions or ‘ distinguishing notes’ of English states- 
manship ; and the image of the heaven-born politician who betakes 
himself, while yet in the full intellectual vigour of his manhood, to 
meditate divine philosophy, and to cultivate the bucolic beatitudes, 
afar from the noise and excitement of the senate, has become a 
sort of poetic ideal to the political speculator. That the examples 
of a Temple or a Bolingbroke did much in the first place to render 
this conception fashionable, it is only reasonable to suppose. But 
both with Temple and Bolingbroke the profession of great en- 


thusiasm for philosophy was the same thing as the confession of — 


failure in statesmanship. No person is more alive than Mr. Disraeli 
to the wisdom of practically perpetuating the associations of English 
politics ; and just as Mr. Fox at St. Anne’s Hill, and Mr. Glad- 
stone at Hawarden, are memories which their political descendants 
will treasure, so Pitt at Holwood, or at Walmer Castle, and Mr. 
Disraeli at Hughenden—for the Prime Minister, who boasts himself 
the political heir of Pitt, has not neglected to cultivate the social 
bearing and pursuits, as well as to adopt the public principles 
of his master— will be hallowed reminiscences for all true 
Tory spirits. Pitt’s love of occasional retirement was unques- 
tionably sincere. But it was suggested by the physical and 
intellectual necessity of rest. It is absolutely impossible to figure 
Pitt as voluntarily seeking the seclusion which Fox so earnestly 
wooed ; and it is not less impossible to picture to one’s self Mr. 
Disraeli as embracing that retirement and those occupations which 
are seemingly the unaffected delight of Mr. Gladstone. Fox, as 
we shall presently see, was essentially a man of letters. Pitt was 
a man with a singularly correct literary taste, but to whom litera- 
ture was never anything more than a secondary occupation. He 
was a born statesman, and he was a trained scholar. But literary 
scholarship was not with him an almost natural instinct, as it was 
with Fox. Pitt and Fox both sought and obtained solace in the 
translation of the Odes of Horace; but the difference between the 
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odes which they selected is indicative of the contrast which the 
characters of the two present. Pitt’s letters, written from Walmer 
or Holwood—his favourite retreat, the parting with which in his 
pecuniary embarrassments was so bitter a pang to him; ‘ When a 
boy,’ he wrote to Lord Bathurst, ‘I used to go a bird-nesting in 
the woods of Holwood, and it was always my wish to call it my 
own’—and Fox’s from St. Anne’s Hill, show the spirit in which 
the two men respectively regarded their retirement. The tone of 
the former is that of the prisoner who rebels against confinement ; 
the tone of the latter that of one who has realised for the time the 
delights of Paradise. 

‘I remember,’ said John Wilkes, ‘ Diderot wrote to me two 
years ago: ‘‘ Ami Wilkes, que faites-vous? Si vous vous reposez, 
vous étes bien a plaindre.’”’ I do not sleep, shall I say, on my 
laurels ?? Never in the course of those intervais of leisure, which 
his overworked and overstrained nature needed so imperatively, did 
Pitt ever ‘sleep.’ At Walmer Castle he took, very likely, as Lord 
Stanhope says, ‘great pleasure in his quiet country life.’ Thus he 
wrote to Dundas on the 5th September 1802: ‘I have been gain- 
ing a great deal of health and strength by riding and sailing ; and 
am delighted more than ever with my residence here. I am just 
now in the midst of partridge-shooting ; am preparing to enter on 
a beautiful farm, which I have taken in the neighbourhood, and 
which will furnish me with constant occupation till Parliament 
meets.’ On the same day he thus addresses Addington: ‘I should 
be very glad to show you all the improvements of this place, both 
in beauty and comfort. . / . My new farm (if Parliament fortunately 
can be deferred till after Christmas) will keep me constantly em- 
ployed for the remainder of the year, or till the pacificator of Europe 
takes it into his head to send an army from the opposite coast to 
revenge himself for some newspaper paragraph.’ But the sequel of 
all such sentiments as these is the expression of something very 
like languor at the calmness of his retreat, and the murmur of a 
very definite and unmistakable sigh for the more active scenes 
which he has left behind. Wilberforce, who probably knew and 
understood Pitt better than any man living, remarks on his restless- 
ness when off political duty, even in the midst of the most fascinating 
company, and company the delight of which he evidently felt. 
The real truth is that the whole of Pitt’s nature gravitated to 
Parliament. He only lived in the atmosphere of St. Stephen’s. 
He had no tastes which were not directly or indirectly political. 
All his education had been of the same nature. He had been 
trained in the authors of Greek and Latin antiquity, but he had 
been trained in them on such principles as to seek in them, above 
all things, models of rhetorical excellence or argumentative effect. 
In a word, the whole curriculum of his instruction had been sub- 
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sidiary to that which was inculcated in him by his father, as the 
sole. worthy object of existence, and which ultimately became the 
grand passion of his life. 

‘Runnymede,’ of whose letters mention has been already made, 
addressing Sir Robert Peel on the 26th January 1836, writes : 
‘Before you receive this letter you will, in all probability, have 
quitted the halls and bowers of Drayton; those gardens and that 
library where you have realised the romance of Verulam, and where 
you enjoy the “ lettered leisure” that Temple loved.’ Beyond doubt, 
if exhaustiveness were to be the object of this present paper, one 
would have something to say about the author of the Novum Or- 
ganon meditating the principles of his inductive philosophy in the 
glades of Gorhambury. The materials for such a picture will be 
found in abundance in Mr. Spedding’s volumes, and their reproduc- 
tion is unnecessary here. Sir William Temple at Moor Park is 
the perfect picture of a statesman in retirement ; and Temple’s re- 
tirement was the result not of disappointed ambition, not of failure, 
but of sheer indisposition, in great measure constitutional, to con- 
tinue at his post longer in the storm and hubbub of affairs. He 
was the statesman who deserves si quis alius the Homeric epithet, 
Guipwrv. ‘ Morally,’ writes Macaulay, ‘he was above Shaftes- 
bury; intellectually he was above Russell.’ Temple had a serious, 
almost a superstitious, dread of anything like responsibility ; and 
when he saw himself exposed to responsibilities unquestionably 
critical and momentous, he simply declined to face them—he turned 
round and fled. He was a fair-weather statesman, and as a product 
of his fair-weather statesmanship we have his delectable essays, in- 
genuous in their thought and faultless in their expression. It may 
be objected to Temple’s writing that it carries formality to the point 
of pedantry ; but formality was part of Temple’s intellectual na- 
ture. The artificial style of his diction is seen reflected in the 
disposition of his gardens. He had lived as ambassador in Hol- 
land, and the models of formal horticulture, the prim patterns which 
trees and hedges were made to assume, were types that struck a 
responsive chord in Temple’s character. The view taken by Fox is 
more favourable than that taken above. ‘ When he had reason,’ 
writes the illustrious rival of Mr. Pitt, ‘to think that his services 
could no longer be useful to his country, he withdrew wholly from 
public business, and resolutely adhered to the preference of philo- 
sophical retirement, which, in his circumstances, was just, in 
spite of every temptation which occurred to bring him back to the 
more active scene. The remainder of his life,’ adds Fox, who, it 
must be remembered, was a somewhat partial critic, ‘he seems to 
have employed in the most noble contemplations and the most 
elegant amusements; every enjoyment heightened, no doubt, by 
reflecting on the honourable part he had acted in public affairs, and 
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without any regret on his own account (whatever he might feel for 
his country) at having been driven from them.’ Temple was fifty- 
two when he ‘retired,’ and he lived in the enjoyment, judging from 
the tone of his writings, of unalloyed bliss for nearly twenty years 
at Moor Park. There is something exceedingly pleasant and naive 
in the tone of Temple’s reflections, in the deliberate and coherent 
theory of existence which they reveal in the calm contemplative 
planning of that highest of all arts—the ars vivendi. There is 
nothing artificial here. There is no false parade of philosophy, no 
simulation of a shallow complacency overlying a heart-deep regret 
and a rankling discontent, which are the sum-total of Bolingbroke’s 
encomia of seclusions. Temple at Moor Park is as natural and as 
charming as Fox at St. Anne’s Hill. One of the most delightful 
of Bulwer’s essays in the Caxtoniana series is that on the Increased 
Attention to Nature in the Decline of Life. An impetuous youth 
is staying with an aged and feeble statesman, who has in his 
time swayed senates and controlled the destinies of nations. ‘If,’ 
exclaims the boy, ‘I ever win a tenth part of your fame, sir, I don’t 
think I shall run away from it into the country, especially into a 
country in which one has nothing to look at except ants and 
gossamers.’ The old man stops short in his walk, and then says: 
‘I shall soon leave the world: men and women I may hope to see 
again elsewhere, but shall I see elsewhere cornfields and grass, 
gossamers and ants? As we lose hold of our five senses, do we 
wake up a sixth, which had before been dormant—the sense of 
Nature ; or have we certain instincts akin to Nature which are 
suppressed and overlaid by our reason, and revive only at the age 
when our reason begins to fail us?’ These sentences can only be 
described as an epitome and essence of the inspiration of Temple’s 
writings. ‘The measure,’ writes Temple, ‘ of choosing well is 
whether a man likes what he has chosen, which, I thank God, has 
befallen me ; and though among the follies of my life building and 
planting have not been the least, and have cost me more than I have 
the confidence to own, yet they have been fully recognised by the 
sweetness and satisfaction of this retreat, where, since my resolution 
taken of never entering again into any public employment, I have 
passed five years without ever going once to town, though I am 
almost in sight of it, and have a house there always ready to receive 
me. Nor has this been any sort of affectation, as some have thought 
it, but a mere want of desire or humour to make so small a remove ; 
for when I am in this corner I can truly say with Horace— 
“Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rivus, 
Quid sentire putas, quid credis amice, precari ? 


Sit mihi, quod nunc est ; etiam minus et mihi vivam 
Quod superest vi, si quid superesse volunt Df.” ’ 


When Virginius Rufus declined the imperial diadem of Rome, Pliny 
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wrote, ‘ Et ille quidem plenus annis abiit plenus honoribus, illis 
etiam quos recusavit.’ Swift adopted the sentence and the senti- 
ment enshrined in it to himself. Surely, with such a modification, 
it may be, as Macaulay’s criticism would suggest it is, more ap- 
plicable to Temple than to the philosophic Roman or the terrible 
Dean. 

The Tusculum—or rather the successive Tusculums—which 
Bolingbroke made for himself is the reverse, at all points, of that 
of Temple. It was neither satiety nor timidity which caused St. 
John to flee the world: he left it with reluctance as with shame, 
and he was agitated to the last days of his life by the pangs of 
foiled ambition and mortified self-love. Incomparable writer as 
Bolingbroke is, full of fire and full of force, one feels, as one reads 
his periods, that they are of a kind rather adapted for utterance 
in the senate than perusal in the closet. ‘The secession’ whose 
praises he sung, but whose reality he detested, meant, indeed, his 
withdrawal from the world: it did not mean the suppression of 
those fires which burned within him with an intensity exactly 
proportionate to the limited dimensions of the area over which 
their heat was permitted to make itself felt. Probably very few 
readers of these lines are acquainted with the political novels of 
Plumer Ward. There was a time when De Vere, Clifford, and 
Tremaine were the rage ofthe town ; but the popularity which they 
enjoyed was ephemeral, and altogether, it must be confessed, ex- 
ceeded the deserts of the fictions. Nevertheless these romances, 
always stilted and sometimes ridiculous as their style is, have an 
historic value. Plumer Ward was steeped to the lips in the 
literary and intellectual traditions of English statesmanship. He 
thoroughly understood its ethics: he could realise the fact that 
retirement might be something more than an intellectual affectation 
—that it might be a solid and enduring pleasure; and that the 
statesman who courted it might be impelled by a more genuine 
feeling than that of hopes extinguished and ambitions curtailed. 
The whole moral of Plumer Ward’s novels—so far as they can be 
said to have any moral at all—is to exalt the Tusculum above the 
senate; the life of intellectual meditation and literary study above 
the life of political action. The whole moral of the novels of Mr. 
Disraeli is to convince young men, especially young men of genius 
and station, for their own good—nosse omnia hec salus est ado- 
lescentulis—that by the side of action contemplation, study itself, is 
contemptible. In De Vere Wentworth and his friend, who gives 
his name to the novel—Canning was the living prototype—make a 
pilgrimage to the scene of Bolingbroke’s French retreat at Villette : 
‘ Messieurs,’ says the porter, ‘ vewillent voir la maison de leur Lor 
Bolingbroke.’ When Wentworth, replying in the affirmative, adds 
that they would be glad if there was any person in the place who 
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can remember St. John, the Frenchman exclaims, ‘ C’est moi 
qui est cette heureuse personne,’ and unlocks the gate. Over the 
door of the entrance is the inscription, Ubi bene, ibi patria. 
In the chief reception room is Bolingbroke’s favourite chair, the 
back engraven not only with the coronet and the St. John crest, 
but with the Horatian motto, Nec querere nec spernere honorem. 
‘True to his theories at least,’ observes Wentworth, ‘he was 
attentive even to minuteness in blazoning his fancied philosophy 
wherever he could find room for it.’ ‘Had,’ replies De Vere, ‘his 
practice proved him sincere, I should not blame him. I am no 
enemy to the custom of thus feeding one’s imagination where the 
end is good.’ As the visitors continue their investigation of the 
illustrious mansion and its contents, they are struck by a fragment 
of Bolingbroke’s manuscript. It is an extract from his essay on 
the True Uses of Study, and it contains the apologue of Similis, a 
great captain of Trajan’s, who spent seven years in retreat, and 
who said on his death-bed that he had only been wise seven years 
out of his whole life. ‘Write,’ concludes the. extract, ‘as you 
have lived, without passion, and build your reputation as you build 
your happiness, on the foundation of truth. Innocuas amo delicias 
doctamque quietem.’ After the perusal of which, De Vere, falling 
into thought, remarks with much propriety: ‘His philosophy was 
merely in his ideas. But they were beautiful ideas; nor can I 
help regretting that his feeling was merely in imagination when 
he solaced himself with that charming line, which you see he has 
underscored, as if he loved it. Innocuas amo delicias doctamque 
quietem.’ They then proceed into the garden, where, on a tablet 
immediately over the shell of a river-god whence breaks a fountain, 
is the inscription : ‘ Propter fidem adversus Reginam et partes inte- 
merate servatam, Propter operam in pace genetali concilianda 
Strenue, saltem navatam, Impotentid vesane factionis, Solum 
vertere coactus, Hic, ad aque lene caput sacre Injuste exulat, 
Dulce vivit H. de B.’ The same sentiment is amplified on another 
marble: ‘Si resipiscat patria, in patriam rediturus; Si non resi- 
piscat, ubivis melius quam inter Tales, civis futurus, Hanc villam 
instauro et exorno: Hine velut ex portu, alienos casus, Et for- 
tune ludum insolentem Cernere suave est. Hic mortem nec ap- 
petens nec timens Innocuis deliciis doctaé quiete, Et Felicis animi 
immota tranquillitate Fruiscor. Hic mihi vivam quod superest aut 
exilii aut evi.’ 

This autobiographic sketch of Bolingbroke’s foreign Tusculum 
has the merit of being not merely concise, but historically accurate. 
The features of the scene are correctly drawn, and a study of Boling- 
broke’s life and character abundantly justifies the estimate given of the 
motives and the nature of his retirement by Plumer Ward. Never 
was hermitage more completely histrionic; never was profession of 
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philosophic content more theatrical and unreal. If there ever 
lived an ambitious man, and one whose ambition seclusion was 
impotent to lull to sleep, it was the author of the True Idea of a 
Patriot King. His mind was active, and it was, in the phraseology 
of the day, elegant. He had literary tastes, but never was the 
spirit of romance more self-deluding, or never did it prompt utter- 
ances more purely with an eye to dramatic effect than when 
Bolingbroke talked of philosophy and happiness as coming to him 
hand-in-hand in his ‘ unjust exile’ at LaSource. ‘ He was,’ writes 
Ward, ‘for ever affecting to despise titles and ribbons, as empty 
playthings; yet his most desperate quarrel with Harley was for 
not getting one, like him, and, like him, not being made an earl in- 
stead of a viscount.’ 

Nevertheless, the spectacle of Bolingbroke’s seclusion is neither 
uninteresting nor unpicturesque ; and for our present purpose it is 
certainly so far important, that it may be said to have become the 
type of all the literary retirements which have succeeded it. As a 
period, it may be divided into four parts. The first spent in France, 
from the time when the suspicion of Jacobite intrigues caused him 
to flee his country until his return to England; the second, his 
residence at Dawley; the third, from 1735 to 1742, during the 
whole of which time he was in France ; the fourth till his death at 
Battersea. As a mere lad, Bolingbroke displayed, amid his extra- 
vagances and excesses, a literary taste singularly indefatigable and 
correct. Like many other boys, he was over-dosed with religious 
education, and the sequel of satiety was disgust. When he was 
ridiculing Chrysostom’s Commentaries upon St. Matthew and St. 
John, he wrote: ‘It puts me in mind of a puritanical parson, Dr. 
Manton, who, if I mistake not, for I have never looked into the 
folio since I was a boy, and condemned sometimes to read in it, 
made a hundred and nineteen sermons on the Hundred-and-nine- 
teenth Psalm.’ St. John’s ambition—partly, no doubt, communi- 
cated by the example of his relative, Rochester—was to be the Alci- 
biades of his day; and in the midst of his debauchery he never for- 
got that he had an intellectual character to preserve, and that he was 
the contemporary of Addison.. When Dryden was deprived with igno- 
miny of his laureateship, young St. John threw offa copy of verses in 
defence of the venerable but dishonoured bard, which, if they are not 
remarkable for fancy or imagination, are deficient neither in vigour 


nor in eloquence. Dryden was naturally pleased with them, and from 


this time there dates the commencement of an affectionate friend- 
ship between the youthful and gifted rake and the aged and broken 
poet. But the torch of Dryden’s genius was not extinguished by 
trouble. When St. John called on him one day, he found the 
veteran of the lyre tremulous with excitement. Inquiring the cause, 
he received from Dryden’s hands the manuscript of the ‘ Ode to St. 
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Cecilia’s Day,’ which had been written at a sitting. On another 
occasion he was at Dryden’s when a knock was heard at the door. 
‘ This,’ said the poet, ‘is Tonson. You will take care not to depart 
before he goes away, for I have not completed the sheet which I 
promised him: if you leave me unprotected I must suffer all the 
rudeness to which his resentment can prompt histongue.’ Boling- 
broke did as he was asked, and it is a noticeable and redeeming 
characteristic of this wild and intemperate youth that, the sincere 
votary of literature, he was ever ready, in the case of Dryden, to give 
practical proof of his veneration for its professors. St. John’s dis- 
sipations were even less refined than those of most of his contem- 
poraries. Yet he endeavoured to cast over them—and not always 
unsuccessfully—the glamour of an imaginary beauty. Miss Clara 
A— was an orange-girl in the lobby of the Court of Requests, the 
object of St. John’s passion and Muse. This is how he addressed 


her : 
‘No, Clara, no; that person and that mind 
Were formed by Nature, and by Heaven design’d 
For nobler ends ; to these return, though late— 
Return to these, and so avert thy fate.’ 


This invocation produced a fleeting effect, and Clara was constant 
to her lover. But in less than two months she returned to her 
orange-stall and her ‘ fate.’ 

In the full flush of his power and the full tide of his occupation 
as Secretary-at-war, St. John never failed to play at regular inter- 
vals the part of country gentleman. While immersed in an anxious 
correspondence with Drummond about the conduct of the war by the 
Duke of Marlborough, he was quite as solicitous as to the conveyance 
of some fine bay-trees which were to be sent to him from Holland. 
He sent one of his gardeners to the coast to see that they were pro- 
perly landed, and awaited with the utmost impatience the day when 
he should be able to witness them at Bucklersbury planted in his 
soil. ‘Icannot,’ he writes, ‘ plunge myself so far into the thought 
of public business as to forget the quiet of a country retreat, and 
I am ready to go at an hour’s warning.’ Bucklersbury, which he 
inherited with his wife, was in Berkshire, about twenty-five miles 
from Windsor and seven from Newbury. It was a noble old Eliza- 
bethan house, situated in the heart of a picturesque park. Here 
the disposition of his trees and flower-beds, his hares and his 
hounds, the prospect of his crops, and the affairs of his tenants, 
were a source of real delight to the Secretary. He was never 
wearied with spending day after day in the stubble, with roaming 
through field after field, taking notes of the coming harvest, or with 
chatting with his farmers over frequent pipes of tobacco. His hos- 
pitality was genial and courteous, and in one of his letters to Stella, 
Swift, who doubtless contrasted his position in the household of 
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Temple with his position in that of Bolingbroke, has drawn an in- 
teresting picture of the way in which the Secretary and his wife 
honoured him, ‘ by themselves marching before him to his chamber, 
with the large candlesticks in their hands ;’ then followed the 
Dean, ‘in his clergyman’s best wig and gown,’ while the servants 
brought up ‘the rear. 

In 1716 the blow had fallen. The act of attainder had driven 
St. John into exile, and half robbed him of his estate. His wife 
was allowed to enjoy some portion of her inheritance. Bolingbroke 
himself was not absolutely without funds, and when he was compelled 
to return to France, he preferred to congratulate himself on this 
seasonable relief from the tumult of affairs. ‘ At present,’ he wrote 
to Swift, ‘I enjoy, as far as I consider myself, great complacency of 
mind; but this inward satisfaction is embittered when I remember 
the condition of my friends. They are got into a dark hole, where 
they grope about after blind guides.’ The fruits of this lettered 
leisure were immediately forthcoming in the Reflections on Exile, 
an affected imitation of Seneca’s treatise, the object of which is to 
show that patriotism is and must be philosophically impossible, and 
in which, by way of giving some plausibility to this unnatural argu- 
ment, the existence of historical association and the influence of 
tradition are religiously ignored. His letter to Sir William Wind- 
ham, written about the same period, is a very different composition 
—not a mere parade of historical instances and reflections in the 
approved style, but rich throughout in the wisdom which his own 
experience of life suggested. But it was neither literature nor 
philosophy which was the true solace of St. John’s exile. They 
afforded an outlet for his sleepless intellectual energies, but they 
did no more. In the first place Bolingbroke, though coactus solum 
vertere, was still immersed in politics—he was secretary to the 
Pretender, and he was engaged in constant communication with 
England. In the second place he was buoyed up by the confident 
expectation of his recall. There was a third circumstance which 
materially tended to alleviate the sorrows of his enforced absence. 
He had formed in Paris the acquaintance of a beautiful widow, the 
Marquise de Villette, with whom he lived at Marcilly, a comfort- 
able country mansion just outside Paris, where he could read, bunt, 
and meditate to his heart’s content. In 1720 he married this lady, 
and then commenced his solitude at La Source. It was here that 
the small tributary of the Loire, the Loiret, rose suddenly from a 
deep basin, the bottom of which a cannon-ball tied to three hundred 
fathoms of rope did not reach, and whose waters Bolingbroke would 
fain have imortalised in verse as the clearest and deepest in Europe 
—the parent of a stream more beautifu) than any which flowed in 
Greek or Latin poetry. We have already witnessed a specimen of his 
philosophical inscriptions on the pleasures of the country and the 
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vanities of human ambition. There were many other of these. Over 
his greenhouse he had written: ‘ Hic ver assiduum atque alienis 
mensibus zstus ;’ and in an alley leading to his library were visible, 
from one end to the other, the words: ‘ Fallentis semita vite.’ 
‘You see,’ he wrote in a letter to Swift, containing an account of 
his mottoes and his Tusculum, ‘I amuse myself de la bagatelle as 
much as you ; but here lies the difference—your bagatelle leads to 
something better, as fiddlers flourish carelessly before they play a 
fine air; but mine begins, proceeds, and ends in bagatelle.’ 

But, in spite of his epigraph and his professions, Bolingbroke 
was as much the creature of political and social ambition as ever. 
All this time, while he was posing as the supremely satisfied 
hermit of La Source, he was intriguing for his recall. The Duke 
of Coburg and Cardinal Du Bois had influence in England, and it 
was being exerted in his favour. Stanhope, Craggs, Sunderland, 
and Marlborough were dead. Walpole was Minister, and George I., 
who had promised him ultimate restoration and pardon, was King. 
It came at last, and towards the close of 1723 Bolingbroke 
arrived in London. But his Majesty was absent; the London 
season was over, and the exile recrossed the Channel. The 
autumn, the winter, and the spring of next year were passed partly 
at La Source, partly at Paris, and in constant communication with 
Sir William Windham. Bolingbroke’s object was to effect a com- 
plete reversal of his sentence—not merely his reinvestment with 
his estates, but his restitution to his title and his place in the 
House of Lords. In 1725 Bolingbroke was again in London; 
but only one-half of his prayer was granted. He was reinstated 
in the possession of his ample property; he was excluded from the 
assembly of his peers. ‘The attainder,’ he wrote to Swift, ‘is 
kept carefully and prudently in force, lest so corrupt a member 
should come again into the House of Lords, and his bad leaven 
should sour that sweet untainted mass.’ 

He retired to Dawley, an estate which he bought of Lord 
Tankerville, near Uxbridge, and about sixteen miles from London, 
within a convenient distance of his friend Pope at Twickenham. 
The house and park were magnificent. With supreme affectation 
of simplicity he addressed his letters, ‘Dawley Farm.’ ‘I am,’ he 
writes to Swift, ‘in my farm; and here I shoot strong and tenacious 
roots: I have caught hold of the earth (to use a gardener’s phrase), 
and neither my enemies nor my friends will find it an easy matter 
to transplant me again.’ Never was he less in earnest, or, if 
serious, never did man more grossly deceive himself. ‘One of my 
friends,’ Pope wrote to Swift, ‘labours to be unambitious; but 
he labours in an unworthy soil.’ A little while before he had 
talked of buying the sovereignty of the Bermudas, and quitting 
England for ever. But it is now certain that Bolingbroke during 
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the whole of this time never entertained the conviction that his day 
as a statesman in England was over. 

At Dawley he shot, hunted, and philosophised as was his wont ; 
but each day he expected to be again immersed in affairs, and sway- 
ing once more the House of Lords, as he had done the House of 
Commons. ‘Seneca,’ he wrote in one of his letters to Pope, ‘ was 
a slave to the worst part of the world—to the Court; and all his 
big words were the language of a slighted lover, who desired nothing 
so much as a reconciliation, and feared nothing so much as a rup- 
ture.’ It is difficult to believe that in this criticism Bolingbroke 
was not covertly satirising himself. Still he was busied with the 
composition of treatise after treatise on philosophical Toryism, the 
sports of the country, and the artistic and elaborate support of the 
bucolic réle which he had elected to play. At a cost of two 
hundred pounds he had the walls of his hall painted with all the 
implements of rural husbandry. With his own hands he piled the 
haycocks; he was his own ploughman and his own wagoner. 
He went to bed at nine, and rose at five. He dined on mutton- 
broth and beans and bacon, with sometimes the luxury of a barn- 
door fowl. He dressed as a rustic, and he protested that he 
should remain a recluse till the end of his days. On a sudden the 
whole scene changed. The philosophic farmer was transformed 
into the vehemently personal pamphleteer. Walpole’s excise 
scheme had been received with a storm of popular fury, and Boling- 
broke rushed into the thick of the contest, discharging his fiery 
shafts from the quiver of the Craftsman against his ancient foe. To 
overwhelm Walpole he made himself the champion of the Whigs. 
But the prudent and decorous politicians of this party were terrified 
at the weapons which Bolingbroke used, and repudiated his assistance. 
Pulteney plainly gave him to understand that he was doing them 
harm. Bolingbroke’s proud spirit was wounded, and he once more 
retired to France. 

He sold Dawley, settled at Chanteloup in Touraine, where he 
remained nine years. His way of life was much what we have already 
seen it at La Source—a varying round of philosophy, field-sports, 
literature, and political correspondence. Once or twice he came to 
England, and endeavoured to effect a reconciliation with his foes and 
friends. He wrote an essay on the True Uses of Retirement, the 
moral of which is that retirement should be spent in study, and that 
unless study qualifies the student to gain an ascendency over the 
minds of men in action, it is worthless. He wrote an essay on the 
patriot king, and meditated the composition of a history of Queen 
Anne’s reign. And he was gradually weaning himself from public 
ambition. He commenced to recognise the fact that his day of action 
was over. He endeavoured to advise, but he betrayed fears that 
affairs were too desperate for his counsel. Walpole had declared 
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war against Spain; Bolingbroke saw treachery, and believed that 
England was undone. Then came Walpole’s fall, and Bolingbroke 
seems to have been inspired by a momentary hope that he would again 
be a parliamentary personage. But he soon recognised the inevitable, 
and after 1742 he only so far concerned himself with public matters as 
to give utterance to vindictive criticism and gloomy prediction. In 
that year his old father died, and the family house of the St. Johns 
at Battersea became by his death the property of his son. Thither 
he repaired himself, quitting France for ever in 1744; and from this 
period it may be said that he practised the philosophy of which he 
had so long made a profession and a pretence. ‘I go,’ he wrote, 
‘into my own country as if I went into a strange country, and shall 
inhabit my own house as if I lodged in an inn.’ It was a fine old 
house, with a broad terrace immediately in front of it, and beyond 
that a green and spacious garden, edged by the Thames flowing to 
the great city. His‘ occupations were sauntering and biblical criti- 
cism. Sometimes he paid a visit to a friend, but rarely. In 1746 he 
went to stay at a noble house in Oxfordshire, but only spent there 
a few days, returning to his own fireside at Battersea, which he de- 
clared to be the fittest and only place for him in the winter, where he 
expected no good and feared no evil. ‘C'est icy,’ he said, ‘ que 
j attends ma mort sans la désirer ne la craindre.’ After the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle he wrote his Reflections. In 1750 he lost Lady 
Bolingbroke. ‘Je deviens,’ he exclaimed, ‘tous les ans de plus en plus 
isolé dans ce monde.’ He had not long to endure this earthly solitude. 
At the end of next year he succumbed to the malady from which he 
had long suffered. His remains rest in Battersea Church, by the 
side of his wife. His epitaph was written by himself. 

It is impossible to conceive a greater contrast to Bolingbroke 
than Fox. Both, indeed, were men of pleasure. Both had passed 
their youth in a manner far from calculated to furnish them that 
solace which Pitt derived on his death-bed from the retrospect of the 
innocency of his life. Both were men of letters; both were scholars. 
But here all similitude between the two is at anend. The volcanic 
fires of ambition were never extinguished, till the hand of old age and 
disease was upon him, in the soul of Bolingbroke. It is difficult to 
say that they ever constituted the devouring passion in the soul of Fox. 
To a nature extraordinarily magnanimous and singularly sweet, Fox 
united an intense hatred of chicanery and intrigue. Bolingbroke 
was haughty, arrogant, passionate, not unfrequently morose; and an 
atmosphere of intrigue was to him as the breath of life. The pair 
were, in fact, as their political principles, wide as the poles asunder. 
Nor was the difference between them more conspicuous in their seclu- 
sion than in the senate. Bolingbroke spent the best part of his life 
in an ostentatious search after a Tusculum. Fox found a Tusculum 
at St. Anne’s Hill ready-made, and Nature had given him precisely 
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the temperament to enjoy its sweets. He made no parade of philo- 
sophy; he was not a philosopher at all. His chief delight was 
in Latin and Greek scholarship and in Italian literature ; and the 
letters which he addressed to the various friends and relatives, who 
loved him as few men ever have been loved, between the years 1797 
and 1800, during which his retirement was complete—especially to his 
nephew Lord Holland—can only be described as a commentary not 
less charming than copious on a host of authors, ancient and modern. 
If Pitt had been able, as he hoped, to have induced Fox to 
enter his Government, the famous ‘ secession’ would never, in all 
probability, have taken place. But after the defeat of Mr. Grey’s 
motion in favour of Parliamentary Reform, Fox and his friends 
deemed that they could do nothing by further activity or display. 
Lord Lansdowne, who at first condemned this determination bitterly, 
writing in March to Lord Holland,—‘Is your uncle aware of what 
he is doing? Secession means rebellion, or it is nonsense,’-—some 
months later fully indorsed Fox’s judgment. Local attachment 
could scarcely be witnessed on a more impressive or touching scale 
than in Fox’s love for St. Anne’s Hill. He loved the place as a 
child, and when away it was never out of his thoughts. Gazing 
with Rogers at the masterpieces of the Louvre one brilliant day in 
August, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘I am afraid that this sun will burn 
up my turnips at St. Anne’s Hill.” The house was not large, but 
comfortable and convenient ;* the situation an eminence over- 
looking the Thames valley, and the wooded landscape beyond is 
perfect. The whole demesne consisted of about thirty acres. 
Shrubs, arches of honeysuckle, and roses decked the garden walls. 
He had himself written out a list of all the flowers growing in 
the garden. ‘There can be no doubt,’ writes Lord Russell, ‘ that 
Fox enjoyed this period of retirement and literary study more than 
uny other part of his life. He was a man without malignity, envy, 
or the sordid parts of ambition ; his fame as an orator could hardly 
be increased ; he loved his wife with a devoted affection, which was 
as fondly returned ; and his passion for poetry, for flowers, and for a 
rural life was intense. After breakfast he read some Italian poet 
with Mrs. Fox, and then went to his Greek. The dinner-hour was 
between two and three in summer and four in winter. He read 
again during the evening, and went to bed at half-past ten. One of 
his most regular correspondents during this time was Gilbert Wake- 
field, the great classical scholar of the time, who, in 1796, had de- 
dicated to Fox his Lucretius. ‘I am,’ writes to him Fox on the 
30th January 1798, ‘at present rather engaged in reading Greek, 
* This charming retreat, beautified and enlarged by the present Lady Holland, is 
now a most exquisite mansion. The taste and elegance of its arrangement and 
contents combine to augment the interest of its historic and literary associations. 


It is rich in pictures, china, and books, and possesses a few relics of the great 
statesman.— ED. 
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as it is my wish to recover at least, if not to improve, my former ac- 
quaintance with that language.’ In his letters to Wakefield we have 
Fox’s views on the great writers of all ages, especially Greek and 
Latin. Homer was his favourite, but he thought Virgil unapproach- 
able in pathos. Alluding to Evander's speech in the fifth dneid, 
on parting with his son, he speaks of it as ‘ beyond anything. The 
passage is nature itself. And then the tenderness in turning to- 
wards Pallas: Dum te care puer, &c. In short, it has always 
appeared to me divine. On the other hand, I am sorry and sur- 
prised that you should omit the fourth book. All that part of Dido’s 
speech following, Num /fletu ingemuit nostro, is surely of the 
highest style of excellence.’ These lines were written on his birth- 
day, January 1799. On the same day he thus addressed his wife : 


‘ Of years I have now half a century pass’d, 
And none of the fifty so bless’d as the last. 
How it happens my troubles thus daily should cease, 
And my happiness thus with my years should increase, 
This defiance of Nature’s more general laws 
You alone can explain, who alone are the cause.’ 


Twenty years before this, when he had been only recently returned 
to Parliament, he wrote to Richard Fitzpatrick, his cousin, in this 
strain, and the passage has the merit of being faithfully autobio- 
graphical: ‘I think I have given you enough of politics, consider- 
ing I have nothing but reports and conjectures. With respect to 
my own share, [ can only say that people flatter me that I con- 
tinue to gain rather than lose credit as an orator; and J am so 
convinced that this is ail that I shall ever gain (unless I choose 
to become the meanest of men), that I never think of any other 
ambition. . . . Great reputation, I think, I may acquire and keep ; 
great situation I never can acquire, nor, if acquired, keep without 
making sacrifices that I never will make. If I am wrong and more 
sanguine people right, tant mieux, and I shall be as happy as they 
can be; but if I am right, I am sure I shall be the happier for 
having made up my mind to my situation.’ Fox’s life was pro- 
longed seven years after this time; and it was not at St. Anne’s 
Hill that it passed away, but at the Duke of Devonshire’s villa, at 
Chiswick. The last words which he uttered were: ‘I die happy,’ 
and ‘ Liz’ (the name by which he always called his wife). He ex- 
pired without a groan, and with a serene and placid countenance, 
‘which seemed,’ says Lord Holland, ‘ even after death to represent 
the benevolent spirit which had animated it.’ Twenty-one years 
later the spirit of George Canning passed away in the same house 
and in the same room—a small low chamber, once a kind of nursery, 
dark, and opening into the wing of a building which gives it the ap- 
pearance of looking into a courtyard. Fox on earth had found a 
Tusculum, and Canning had not. T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
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BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘ LOTTIE’S FORTUNE,’ ‘THE WINNING 
HAZARD,’ DTC. 


CHAPTER XXIV. THE WORTH OF A SON. 


Mrs. Martin having retreated to the interior of the cottage, where 
she was out of sight of the windows, fell a trembling all over, and 
knew not what to do. She was afraid of her brother, knowing the 
violence of his temper when roused by opposition or defeat. She 
was afraid also of her own too complete success, and did not know 
how to lay the spirit she had raised. She half hoped that she had 
escaped recognition, and yet she had caught sight of a gleam in her 
brother’s eyes that made the hope a futile one. What should she 
do? Fasten the door against him, and make her escape through the 
window ? Too late ; a hand was already on the lock, and the door 
was pushed heavily open. 

‘ Robert,’ she faltered, as Petworth entered, pale with rage. 

He caught her by the elbow and pushed her before him into the 
little kitchen, which was lighted from the roof, and had only the 
one entrance. Then he closed the door and put his back against it. 

‘Now, woman,’ he cried, ‘ what do you mean by this foolery ? 
Why do you dog me thus? Do you think to make a market of me, 
and squeeze me as you please? By Heaven, you’re mistaken !’ 

‘Indeed you are wrong, Robert. It is a complete accident my 
being here,’ she replied. ‘I left Abbotstoke when you told me, and 
I have come over to this place on a little business of my own.’ 

‘Then what is this comedy that you have arranged between 
this young fool and yourself ?’ 

‘There is no comedy, Robert. There is the finger of Provi- 
dence in it. O, doesn’t it come home to you, brother, whose boy 
it is who has been brought here so wonderfully? I only guessed 
it, dreamt it, thought it impossible; but here is confirmation sure 
as Holy Writ.’ 

‘ Play-acting again,’ snarled Petworth. ‘ Now, in a word, what 
brings you here; and what have you had to do with this young 
Wilford ?’ 

‘Twenty years ago, Robert, when I was abroad, I lived here 
‘for three years nearly ; and that young man was a babe in my care.’ 

‘It is a lie,’ said Petworth; ‘ he was with his mother in Italy.’ 

‘Not that boy,’ said Mrs. Martin. ‘ He is no son of the Squire’s. 
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Whose son think you? Is there no feeling warms in your heart ? 
He is your own!’ 

‘ Lie upon lie!’ screamed Petworth. 

‘ When you sold your wife for so much money down, my noble- 
hearted brother, did you ever think of troubling your calculating 
head of what became of her afterwards ?’ 

‘I know all about it,’ said Petworth; ‘the date of her death, 
place, and everything.’ 

‘Yes ; but you did not concern yourself about the child she left 
behind—a boy. Yours, my good brother.’ 

‘ Spare your sneers, you creature,’ cried Petworth, ‘ or by Heaven 
I'll not be answerable for what I do!’ 

‘ Yes, you would murder me if you could, I daresay,’ cried Mrs. 
Martin, now thoroughly at bay; ‘ but that would profit you nothing. 
The story would not die with me. Other people know it. I have a 
husband now, a protector; he knows it, and—’ 

‘ And is he here ?’ asked Petworth in a grim whisper. 

‘Close at hand,’ said Mrs. Martin boldly ; ‘ within call.’ 

‘O,’ said Petworth, and was silent for a moment, his nether 
lip working convulsively. ‘Now explain to me how this child— 
of mine as you say—came to be the heir of Wilfordhurst.’ He was 
cooler now, and seemed to have conquered his gust of passion. 

‘ He was taken away from me suddenly by the Squire himself, 
when he was bringing his wife home from Italy. The other child 
was very ill. It must have died on the journey, and this one was 
substituted.’ 

‘A fine story, indeed,’ said Petworth; and yet the expression in 
his face showed her he believed it. ‘A fine story, rehearsed pro- 
bably in the seclusion of Bodley-terrace, to give the youth another 
chance in life—a second inheritance.’ 

‘Robert,’ she said, ‘do you think that a man with a grain of 
manly spirit in him would elect to be your son for all the gold of the 
Indies ?’ 

‘Very fine, very fine,’ growled Petworth ; ‘but you may goad 
me too far. Well, now that you have got up this fine story, what 
do you expect to sell it for? Neither you nor he, ma’am, will ever 
profit a penny if you prove it before all the courts in Christendom. 
You see that, I fancy. Well, what will you take to be silent for 
ever ?” 

‘How much did you have for giving up your wife, Robert ?” 
asked his sister. ‘You will surely pay as much for getting rid of a 
son.’ 


‘You don’t value your personal safety very highly when you talk 
like that,’ said Petworth. ‘ But never mind that.’ 

‘Yes, you are brave enough to strike a woman. Strike me!’ 
cried Mrs. Martin. 
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‘I could have killed you just now,’ rejoined Petworth ; ‘ but I 
have thought better of it. I should be sorry to risk my neck for 
such a creature as you. This is a matter of business, I see. Let 
us discuss it in that spirit. Do you wish your confederate to be 
present ?’ 

‘Call him in, if you please,’ replied Mrs. Martin defiantly. 

‘Better not perhaps, eh ?’ said Petworth coolly. ‘The scene 
might prove too affecting. Stay a moment, I’ll get rid of him.’ 
Petworth opened the door and went out. Mrs. Martin, with a sigh 
of relief, found herself at liberty. 

‘I’ve found an old acquaintance here, Wilford,’ said Petworth 
with a smile, meant to be significant, ‘whom I want to have a little 
talk with. I'll join you down at the hotel directly, and we'll go on 
board together.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Wilford. ‘Of course the voice was a coinci- 
dence. I’ve been asking the people here, and I find they’ve only 
been here a few years. Don’t be long;’ and he went off, strolling 
along the edge of the cliff, whistling carelessly, till he came to the 
footpath leading down to the town, which he descended. 

As soon as he was out of sight, Mrs. Martin came out and 
locked the door of the pavilion. ‘Iam not the tenant of this house, 
Robert,’ she said, ‘and I think we had better have the rest of our 
talk in some more convenient place.’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ said Petworth. ‘ We’ll discuss the matter 
as we walk down to the town, if you are going that way. The thing 
lies in a nutshell. You have a secret you think is damaging to my 
interests. I am—foolishly perhaps—willing to pay a trifle rather 
than it should be divulged. Now what’s your price ?’ 

‘ A thousand pounds, Robert.’ 

‘Too much. It is not worth it. No; Ill rather pay you an 
annuity. Fifty pounds a year for your life.’ 

‘That would not suit us, Robert. The fact is, my husband—’ 

‘Who is he, pray ?” 

‘Mr. Martin.’ 

‘O, you have come together again after all. Well, upon my 
word, I think it was the best thing you could do. By the way, he’s 
here somewhere, is he not?’ - 

‘No, he’s in England. I thought it better he should be within 
call just now, Robert,’ said Mrs. Martin significantly. ‘ Well, 
Martin has a legacy of a thousand pounds in Mr. Arthur Wilford’s 
will. Now it seems that he is likely to lose that, because young 
Westley is to have everything.’ 

‘O, they’ve found that out, then, have they ?’ said Petworth. 

‘ And so, instead of the thousand pounds coming to us, it will go 
to you.’ 

‘ Ah, I see,’ said Petworth ; ‘ that’s the secret spring, then, which 
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has been working against me. Well, perhaps that’s fair enough. 
You want me to guarantee your getting the thousand pounds ?’ 

Mrs. Martin made a gesture of assent. 

‘Very well; I'll do it. I daresay it will all come out of my 
pocket, but I’ll do it. Anything else ?’ 

‘ Fifty pounds for expenses out of pocket.’ 

‘Very well; I agree to that too. Anything else ?’ 

‘Nothing for us. Of course the wedding with Olivia must be 
put a stop to.’ 

‘ Yes ; I can see that,’ said Petworth slowly. ‘ Yes, all that’s at 
anend. Well, I’ll give you the fifty pounds now—you’ve earned it 
pretty well, I must say—and my lawyer shall see to the rest. You 
can call at my chambers in a little time, and everything shall be 
ready. And now farewell, my sweet sister. My boat is on the 
shore and my bark is on the sea.’ And he went away humming to 
himself. 

‘He’s got a heart like the nether millstone, my brother,’ said 
Mrs. Martin. She watched him as he marched gaily down to the 
beach, and saw him, after a few moments’ delay in launching the 
boat, quickly borne over the waters to the yacht. 

But Petworth, notwithstanding his apparent unconcern, was 
not a little moved by what he had just heard. He was angry with 
himself too, and a good deal horrified at his recent outburst of tem- 
per. He had felt for the moment like a murderer, and the thought 
of the abyss that had thus opened out beneath him filled him with 
secret terror. All the results of a long life of persistent scheming 
had been for the instant at stake: he had stood with a halter round 
his neck, and he shuddered at the risk he had run. ‘ What safety 
is there for a man,’ he said to himself, ‘ when a short paroxysm of 
passion can bring him down to irretrievable misery and disgrace ?” 

But as to what he had done in bribing his sister to silence he 
felt no compunction. 

‘A son!’ he muttered to himself as he paced the deck. He 
had sent the boat ashore with Westley’s luggage and a letter to be 
delivered at the hotel they had made their temporary head-quarters, 
and had given the master orders to make sail as-soon as they had 
got the boat on board again. ‘Ason!’ he muttered. ‘ Yes, a son 
to take one’s place, to carry on one’s plans, to keep the property 
together, to be a prop to one’s age; that’s well enough; but a son 
that in his heart would despise his father— You think I don’t see 
it,’ cried Petworth, shaking his fist towards the shore ; ‘ but although 
I rose from nothing, I have as much insight as my betters. Yah! 
if there is one thing that makes me regret having hushed up this 
matter, it is that he will come in eventually for some rag of the pro- 
perty. No, I can’t swallow it all; there will be something over 
and above, and he will get it. It would be famous now to claim 
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him as my son, strip him of his name and rights, and leave him 
without a shilling to beg his way along the high-road. But I 
couldn’t afford it. No, no; sixty—seventy thousand pounds I shall 
clear out of this estate, and I must have it. And now for Olivia. 
I must make some excuse for Wilford’s not coming back, and break 
the true state of affairs to her gradually. She shall have a brighter- 
plumaged bird by and by, smarter than that fool, and she will soon 
be reconciled.’ 

‘Are you not coming down to breakfast, papa?’ said Olivia, 
appearing at the companion-ladder ; ‘ and where is Westley ?’ 

‘I’m coming directly, dear ; and as for Wilford, he’s had a tele- 
gram or something, and I’m afraid he won’t join us just yet. We 
must try and do without him for a while.’ 


CHaPTeR XXY. 


LEFT IN THE LURCH. 


WitForp waited for some time at the hotel impatiently enough, 
momentarily expecting Petworth’s arrival. He had extracted all 
that interested him from the three-days-old Paris Figaro, that some 
charitable traveller had left for the benefit of the public, which was 
all that the hotel afforded in the way of literature; and now he 
began to feel keenly hungry. He had made up his mind to go 


down to the beach, and take a boat for the yacht, leaving Petworth 
to his fate, when the waiter brought him a note which a man had 
left for him and then gone away without waiting foran answer. The 
envelope bore the armorial device of the Petworth family. Wilford 
opened it hastily, and read : 
‘On board the Sylph. 

‘My dear Sir,—Circumstances have come to my knowledge—in 
no wise affecting your personal honour—which make it impossible to 
carry out the proposed matrimonial alliance between yourself and my 
ward Olivia. You will therefore see that it is not advisable that she 
should continue to travel in the same party with you, and although 
I am sorry to lose the pleasure of your society, I must forego your 
further company on board the yacht. I shall be happy as hereto- 
fore to give you any private advice as to the management of your 
affairs which experience may suggest, and shall be glad to see you 
at my chambers in town whenever you like to call. May I also 
advise you to lose no time in returning to England and calling your 
creditors together, giving them a full statement of your position ? 
—tTruly yours, R. Petwortu. 

*P.S. I have sent your portmanteaus on shore by the same boat 
that carries this.’ 


Westley dropped the letter with an oath, not loud but deep. ‘ The 
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double-faced scoundrel !’ he said ; ‘ the insolent pettifogging rascal ! 
This is the meaning of all his assumed kindness, his firm promises ; 
and he leaves me here in the lurch without a word of notice.’ 

‘ The mails of monsieur have arrived,’ said the waiter once more ; 
‘does he propose to make a stay here ?’ 

‘No,’ said Westley ; ‘I shall leave by the next train for Havre.’ 
He felt in his pockets. He had barely enough money to carry him 
to London; and what he should do when he got there he did not 
know. There was no train leaving Beauville before the afternoon. 
He must perforce stay some hours here. He could not stay in the 
house ; he went out and down to the beach. Even the outer aspect 
of things seemed to have totally changed within the last half-hour. 
All the brightness of the morning had gone, and the wind blew chill 
and keen, whilst the sea was beginning to rise, and a surf was 
breaking on the shore. The yacht was getting up her anchor, the 
clink of the windlass sounding sharply over the water; presently she 
began to drift, and then sail was got upon her and she began to 
move seawards, creeping into the very eye of the wind. 

‘ We are much safer ashore,’ said a voice behind him in English. 
He turned round and saw Mrs. Martin, who was also watching the 
departure of the yacht. 

‘ Ah, Mrs. Brown,’ he cried, ‘ how are you ?’ and his conscience 
reproached him for the moment that he had been so neglectful of 
her hitherto. She had been very kind to him in Bodley-terrace, 
she was the mother of his fiancée, and he had never had a thought 
about her since he had left her rooms. ‘Pray what brings you 
here ?’ he asked. ‘Have you come to meet Olivia ?’ 

Mrs. Martin shook her head in a mysterious way. ‘No,’ she 
said; ‘I know nothing about Olivia. That is Mr. Petworth’s yacht, 
I know ; is she on board?’ 

‘Yes, she is on board. I say, can you throw any light upon 
the extraordinary treatment I have had to put up with from Pet- 
worth ?’ 

Mrs. Martin shook her head again. ‘No,’ she said, ‘I am not 
in his confidence ; but I should think it mattered little to Mr. Wil- 
ford of Wilfordhurst how he was treated by such a person.’ 

‘I am of Wilfordhurst no longer; I am Wilford sans terre, and 
sans argent too.’ 

‘O, then he has kept you in ignorance of everything, has he ?” 
said Mrs. Martin. ‘That is just like him. You don’t know why 
he was so anxious to marry you to Olivia, then ? You seem to know 
less about your own affairs, Mr. Wilford, than any one about you. 
Don’t you know that you will come in for Wilfordhurst again? that 
your uncle Arthur bought it virtually just before he died, and that 
it will all pass to you, because he had not provided for it in his will ?’ 

‘I can’t believe it,’ cried Wilford; ‘such good fortune is im- 
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possible. How did the news come to you, whilst I am in ignor- 
ance of it all ?’ 

‘Through my husband. You called me Mrs. Brown just now, 
but that is no longer my name. I had been separated from my 
husband for many, many years, but we have had a reconciliation : 
we live together now. Well, his name is Martin, and he is a legatee 
under Mr. Arthur’s will.’ . 

‘Ah, is your husband my uncle’s old servant? I know him 
very well, he is a very worthy fellow; but what has that to do 
with it ?’ 

‘ Simply that through your taking all the property my husband 
loses his legacy.’ 

‘But that sha’n’t be,’ said Westley. ‘If I really have come in 
for this property, I will make that straight. But it is too much 
good luck for me—I can’t realise it. Just now a pauper without a 
shilling, and now— I say, Mrs. Brown,—Martin I mean—may I 

- kiss you without offence ?’ 

‘Kiss me by all means,’ said Mrs. Martin, offering her cheek 
for the salute—a proceeding which did not call for any remark in 
this province of France. Mrs. Martin had a real affection for Wil- 
ford, and was delighted at having caused such a change in his 
means. 

‘ But all this,’ said Wilford, striking his foot on the sand, ‘ makes 
Petworth’s conduct more inexplicable. Did she know—did Olivia 
know of this change of fortune ?’ 

‘ Ah, who can say ?’ cried Mrs. Martin, shaking her head. ‘ Don’t 
think anything more about Olivia, Mr. Wilford. Petworth was right 
there—you can never marry her.’ 

‘But why? what possible impediment can there be that has 
cropped up so suddenly ?” 

‘Don’t seek to know. Don’t endanger your peace of mind by 
asking. It is all a mystery, that time only can reveal. Don’t try 
to raise the curtain.’ 

But in truth Wilford was too much elated by the news that had 
come to him to trouble himself about anything. It is easier to find 
a wife after all than an estate of five thousand a year. And if this 
wonderful news were true, would he be wise to ally himself with the 
Petworths ? Ugh, that Petworth! Even in his friendly moments 
Wilford had felt his influence as that of some snake coiled about his 
neck, with which it behoved him to be friendly since there was death 
in its bite, but on which one would joyfully set one’s heel if its 
coils were once unwound. 

‘ Where are you stopping, Mrs. Brown? Come and have some 
breakfast with me. We will have a bottle of the sparkling syrup 
they call champagne. Come along. O Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Brown, 

I think I must kiss you again !’ 
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‘Don’t be foolish, Mr. Westley. I’ve had my breakfast, thank 
you, and I’ve got business to look after. I came here to make some 
inquiries for a friend, and I haven’t half got through them. So no 
champagne, ‘please.’ 

‘ Well, as you please. But look here. If you are in the private- 
inquiry line, I wish you’d make some inquiries for me. Find out 
who lived in the pavilion by the farm up on the top of the hill there 
some twenty years ago. I have the most lively recollection of 
having lived there with a nice motherly nurse, and another person 
who was rather cross and surly. It is not fancy, I know, because 
I took Petworth right to the place; and yet I can’t call to mind 
having ever heard that I passed any part of my childhood in France. 
It was in Italy they always told me I had spent my babyhood, and 
I had always taken this memory of mine for an Italian reminiscence ; 
and now—well, you know nothing about it, I suppose, Mrs. Brown, 
and don’t bother yourself either. Good-bye, good-bye; we shall 
meet in town perhaps.’ 

‘O Mr. Westley,’ said Mrs. Martin, ‘if you want nice rooms 
in town, please remember us. No. 16 Bessemer-gardens, near 
the Houses of Parliament, the clubs, the theatres, an Underground 
station close by, and omnibuses every five minutes.’ 

‘ Of course I'll come to you, my dear Mrs. Brown.’ 

‘ You ignore my husband altogether, Mr. Westley.’ 

‘A thousand pardons, my dear Mrs. Martin. Yes, I'll put 
down the address, and your house shall be my headquarters.’ 

‘ And any friends of yours ?’ 

‘O, yes, of course, I'll fill the house with friends; I can now, 
you know. A little while ago I should have found it hard to fill 
a sentry-box.’ 

Westley walked off to the hotel in high spirits, and was going to 
order breakfast, but finding there was a table-d’hdte in half an 
hour, he determined to wait and have it in public. Whilst he was 
waiting, the garcon brought him a packet of letters. ‘ For the Eng- 
lish gentleman belonging to the yacht.’ 

Wilford then remembered that Petworth had telegraphed to 
Cherbourg—which was their original destination—to have letters 
sent on here. He looked through the packet. They were all for 
the Petworths except one, which was addressed to him. It was a 
lawyer-like looking epistle. Perhaps it contained news of the second 
inheritance. 

‘These others are not for me,’ said Wilford, sweeping them 
contemptuously away. ‘ Keep them till they are called for, I should . 
say.’ 


‘Wilford read over the letter carefully and then put it down, his 
face all of a sudden quite white. The letter was from Framlingham, 
and ran thus: 
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‘My dear Sir,—I have addressed this letter to you on board the 
Sylph yacht, and trust that it may reach you in due course, this 
being the only chance I have of communicating with you. You 
may be aware, or perhaps you are purposely kept in ignorance for 
the time, of the fact that your uncle, Arthur Wilford, died on the 
afternoon of the very day that he had signed the contract for the 
purchase of Wilfordhurst, and before he had any time to alter his 
will, which was entirely in favour of his two nieces. By the unjust 
operation of a legal technicality, those poor girls are thus ousted 
from the enjoyment of that which is justly theirs, and reduced to 
absolute poverty complete penury; whilst you, against your 
uncle’s expressed wishes and in defiance of every rule of fairness 
and justice, become legally entitled to the estate. Mr. Petworth is 
well aware of this, and, as I have reason to know, purchased, bought 
up at a low price, nearly the whole of your obligations, expecting to 
have them paid in full out of your new possessions. He has also 
instigated an adjudication of bankruptcy against you, with the idea of 
placing it out of your power to deal in any way with the property 
till the whole of your liabilities are paid off. Now I appeal to you, 
as a gentleman and man of honour, if you will take advantage of 
this legal subtlety and bring your poor cousins to a life-long indi- 
gence? I know what the action of another Wilford would have 
been under similar circumstances. It may not yet be too late to 
remedy this misfortune. In case you should feel inclined to 
follow the noble generous course that would be characteristic of 
one who bears your name, I enclose a short deed which I have had 
settled by counsel, reconveying the estate, and renouncing all your 
rights in it. If you are still abroad, the deed should be executed 
before a notary public and another witness. As an old friend of the 
family you will excuse the freedom of this letter, and believe me to 
be your most obedient, THomas FRAMLINGHAM.’ 


‘Upon my word,’ said Wilford with a groan, ‘ this is trying 
me almost too hard.’ 


CuHapTER XXVI. 
' ‘THE OLD TONES. 


‘ I wish Martin had not thought of buying my piano and putting 
it here,’ said Audrey with a sigh. The evening fogs have just closed 
in about Pimlico, the street lamps are beginning to twinkle through 
the haze. ‘It was very thoughtful of him, and nice; but still I 
had rather he had not done it.’ 

‘O, I don’t see that,’ said Hester ; ‘ it is a far better instrument 
than one could expect to get in a lodging-house.’ 

‘I don’t like anything that reminds me of former days; and 
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although it is very foolish to make a fuss about such things, yet 
whenever I hear you playing in the twilight, as now, I fancy we 
are back again in the dear old drawing-room. I wonder who is 
playing there now ?’ 

‘The rats and the mice and the spiders and the flies,’ said 
Hester. ‘The house is not occupied yet. I passed it just now; 
it looks so ghastly with all its bare windows, I could not help 
looking up at it, and I thought I saw a face looking out at me from 
one of the upper windows and glaring at me, something like uncle 
Arthur. Upon my word, Audrey, I don’t think I should like to go 
back to the house again now if we had the chance. I could never 
pass that room where they put poor uncle without fancying I heard 
him stumping about inside ; and if the handle of the door should 
turn, I am sure I should go into fits.’ 

‘Silly girl!’ said Audrey; ‘as if poor uncle was likely to harm 
us, dead or alive! I wish he would come back again to put things 
straight.’ 

At this moment, as if in response to Audrey’s wish, a thunder- 
ing knock was heard at the door below, and presently footsteps on 
the stairs, coming up quickly and yet feebly. 

Hester gave a little scream, and threw herself on the floor 
behind her sister, holding her round the waist. Even Audrey was 
somewhat nervous; that footstep was so like her late uncle’s. 
Whoever it was burst into the room unannounced; and then their 
fears came to an end. It was Framlingham—Framlingham excited 
and jubilant, holding a paper in his hands, which he waved in the 
air. 

‘He has signed, my dears, he has signed. Here is the deed all 
right, and we’ll see you yet the owners of Wilfordhurst.’ 

‘Hurrah !’ shouted Hester; and she dashed off to the piano, on 
which she executed a brilliant triumphant fantasia. 

Audrey hid her face in her hands, but tears found their way 
through and trickled down unheeded. 

Framlingham, exhausted by his rapid ascent to the second floor, 
threw himself into an arm-chair, and gasped fur breath. 

‘ Did I not tell you,’ said Audrey, looking up at last, but keep- 
ing her face steadfastly towards the fire,—‘did I not judge him 
rightly, Mr. Framlingham?’ 

‘Yes, yes; I daresay,’ panted Framlingham. ‘There is some 
good in the young man, I daresay.’ 

‘ Some good!’ said Audrey scornfully ; ‘ pray when did you ever 
hear of a renunciation like his ?’ 

‘It’s often the way,’ said Framlingham, ‘ with these harum- 
scarum fellows; they'll do a noble action almost without thinking 
about it. You see he has flung away his future just as lightly as he 
had flung away his past.’ 
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‘How dare you talk of him in that way?’ said Audrey. ‘And 
after what he has done! I call it base—base ingratitude.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Framlingham, ‘I’ve lived long enough to find 
out that the practice of life, whatever the theory may be, is—if 
you'll excuse my expressing it in vulgar language—the devil take 
the hindmost ; and the spectacle of a man voluntarily resigning him- 
self to the Evil One rather excites my wonder than respect. But 
for your sakes, my dears; yes, I'll be enthusiastic—I’ve got my 
breath again now, and I’ll say, ‘‘ Hurrah for Westley Wilford !” ’ 

‘Hurrah!’ cried Hester again; and this time she dashed into 
the lively but somewhat hackneyed air of ‘ Malbrook,’ to the well- 
known words, ‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow.’ 

‘Don’t,’ cried Audrey ; ‘ don’t, it is a profanation; we ought to 
thank him upon our knees.’ 

‘Fancy kneeling down to Westley—how he would be puzzled !’ 
said Hester. ‘I can picture him pulling his long moustache and 
blushing, not knowing what to do with us. ‘‘ Rise, gentle demoi- 
selles,”’ he would say ; and then he would put out a hand to raise you, 
which you, before he could prevent you, would cover with kisses.’ 

‘Don’t mind Hester,’ said Framlingham, good-naturedly inter- 
fering; for he saw that Audrey’s heart was full, and that she had 
difficulty in refraining from tears. ‘ She’s one of the scatter-brain 
sort. Now come, Hester, you must give me some more music— 
something to soothe one’s nerves, lofty and yet inspiring ; come, that 
sonata of Beethoven’s.’ 

Framlingham stood at the piano and turned over the music 
with old-fashioned gallantry ; and as the golden sounds filled the 
room Audrey leant back in her chair, in a sort of ecstasy of thankful- 
ness. It was not only that they would be saved from the rugged 
thorny career that seemed to lie before them—that was much—but 
most of all, perhaps, was her joy that Westley had proved himselfa 
hero. She was full of joy. The thought that he whom she had 
enshrined in her heart was a true son of the divine, and not a god 


of clay, seemed to irradiate her whole being. She cared for nothing .. 


else now, could suffer or endure anything, even the seeing him 
belong to another, cruel as that would be. 

‘We must not be too jubilant about this matter,’ said Fram- 
lingham when the music had come to an end. ‘ The difficulties are 
not over yet by a long way. This deed of ours will be disputed 
tooth and nail. But we’ve got something to hold by, and we’ll hold 
fast.’ 

‘Who will dispute it,’ asked Hester, ‘and on what grounds ?’ 

‘ Westley’s creditors, and Petworth chief of all, whom I most 
- dread. I don’t know what hold he has got over Westley, but it is 
a very strong one, and he has a desperate long purse ; and it’s bad 
fighting against a long purse. But we’ll hold fast; yes, we'll hold fast.” 
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‘Mind you do hold fast,’ said Hester, seizing him by the arm 
as fast as a limpet or a crab or a lobster. ‘ None of the law’s delays, 
mind you; but let us have plenty of money very soon. Here’s the 
summer half gone, and I haven’t had anything fit to wear; and 
haven’t been to a single garden-party, or the Horticultural, or any- 
thing.’ 

‘Well, you have borne it all very well, miss, I must say,’ replied 
Framlingham. ‘ But these things require time, time, time. Still, 
perhaps we may open the purse-strings a little by and by.’ 

‘You are a horrid, horrid executor !’ cried Hester ; ‘ first you 
find out that we are to have no money at all, and then, when it 
seems we are to have it, you talk about time, time, time.’ 

‘Don’t listen to Hester, Mr. Framlingham,’ said Audrey; ‘we 
have plenty of money to go on with, and we had better live just as 
we are doing now till everything is settled.’ 

Framlingham presently took his leave, and Hester went to the 
window to watch him out of the Gardens. She had a passion for 
mimicry, and took off Framlingham, his shaky walk and feeble jaunti- 
ness, with great effect; but she was not yet quite perfect. There 
was something in the carriage of his shoulders that she still lacked, 
and that she now wanted to study from the life. 

But Framlingham did not make his appearance just yet. In 
fact he had got into talk with Martin, who was respectfully in attend- 
ance to show him to the door. 

‘Ah, old friend,’ said Framlingham. ‘ Well, well; Ican’t help 
thinking of your poor master when I see you, Martin. Good news 
for the young ladies, Martin—good news: we shall have everything 
back again by and by.’ 

‘And my little bit of a legacy, sir ?’ asked Martin anxiously. 

‘That will be all right, I expect—O, yes, not a doubt—in good 
time, in good time.’ 

‘I should like to see the colour of the money, sir,’ said Martin. 
‘But still I am pleased about the ladies, sir—their good fortune. 
Get away, you little slut!’ he growled angrily to Jane, who had made 
her appearance in the hall at this moment. ‘ You'll excuse my 
language, sir; but them gals are so provoking.’ 

‘Bear with ’em, Martin, bear with ’em, don’t be harsh; a good 
hard-working girl, I daresay. Come here, Mary, come here ; you let 
me in just now; here’s a shilling for you.’ 

Jane made a dart upon the shilling, curtsied hurriedly, and dis- 
appeared. 

‘ Ah, you’ve done it now, Mr. Framlingham!’ said Martin mourn- 
fully ; ‘ she’ll be off on her rigs now.’ 

‘ What, drink?’ asked Framlingham; ‘surely not, and so young.’ 

‘No, not drink, sir—work. She goes mad with work whenever 
she gets a bit elated. There, what did I say, sir ?’ 
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At this moment Jane made her appearance with a large bucket, 
a mat, a handful of flannel, with which she hurried rapidly up-stairs. 

‘ Here, come here, hussy !’ shouted Martin. 

But the girl took no notice of him, hurrying up-stairs, almost 
borne down by her burden. 

‘She’s going to scour the house down now, sir. Drat it, I 
shall find my bedroom all of a swim, and me with the rheumatics 
so bad.’ 

‘She’s a treasure,’ cried Framlingham, laughing—‘ a perfect 
treasure, old friend. Don’t be harsh with her, Martin. She’ll be 
worth her weight in gold by and by.’ 

‘ Afraid not, sir,’ said Martin, descending the steps after Fram- 
lingham, and looking about him in a melancholy way, as if Bessemer- 
gardens were not what he had been accustomed to. ‘She’s one of 
the flighty ones, sir. Good-night, sir.’ 

Hester had soon the opportunity of studying Mr. Framling- 
ham’s stiff jaunty stride. But presently she called out, ‘ Wonders 
will never cease to-night ; here’s a telegraph boy coming here with 
a message. I wonder if it is for us. No, it isn’t for us ; it’s for 
Martin, who is outside there ; he is opening it, and looking so cross. 
I wonder what it can be.’ 

‘Hester, that’s the third wonder; do not be so insatiable in 
your curiosity. What does it matter what telegrams Martin may 
have ?’ 

‘Dear Audrey, I should die here if I did not speculate as to 
everything that goes on. Now you hear, Martin is coming up-stairs 
to consult you; what is it about, I wonder ?’ 

In fact next moment Martin knocked at the door and entered. 

‘Excuse my troubling you, Miss Wilford; but I’ve just had a 
telegramic message from Mrs. Martin. She ain’t coming home for 
another week, Miss Wilford, which I call a great deal too bad, 
miss; leaving everything to me like this, and that little hussy.’ 

‘O, we shall do very well, Martin; Jane is very willing, and with 
a little teaching—’ 

‘ That’s not all, miss. She says a gentleman just coming home 
from France is to stop here to-night, and is to have a set of rooms ; 
and nothing ready, Miss Wilford ; and that infatuated gal hard at 
work scrubbing down the house.’ 

‘Well, you can’t take him in then, Martin.’ 

‘0, I don’t know, Miss Wilford ; one doesn’t like to turn a cus- 
tomer away, and the house all but empty and eating its head off, as 
you may say. There, what’s that ?’ 

At this moment a cab stopped suddenly at the door, and a tre- 


mendous peal of raps resounded through the house. Martin made _ 


as if he would tear his hair. 
‘Look here, Martin,’ said Audrey. ‘If that is the new lodger, 
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you can show him in here till you can get his room ready. Hester 
and I will clear out for half an hour, and go to our own room.’ 

‘ Thank you, Miss Wilford. Ah, if you will be so good, it will 
be such a convenience. Coming, coming! Don’t knock the house 
down, man!’ he muttered as he descended the stairs, the impatient 
cabman having delivered another volley of double knocks. 

Audrey and Hester hastily gathered up work and books, and 
were hurrying out of the room; but they were hardly quick enough, 
for as they were descending the stairs to their bedroom, which was 
half a flight lower down, they met the new-comer, a tall young 
fellow wrapped in a loose Ulster coat, who politely backed into a 
corner of the landing to let them pass. 

But of a sudden the stranger came forward with a joyous cry of 
recognition. ‘Audrey! Hester!’ he said. ‘ Why, what are you 
girls doing here ?’ 

‘ Westley—it is Westley!’ cried Hester. ‘Why, we are at 
home here, Westley, don’t you know ; and we were going off to bed 
to make room for you; but now you must come in and be our guest. 
Audrey, haven’t you anything to say to Westley ?’ 

‘Of course you will come in and see us,’ said Audrey, leading 
the way back to the sitting-room. This meeting seemed so tame 
and commonplace after the exalted feelings of a little while ago, 
that the reaction was quite painful. 

‘Christian disarmed by the—who were the young ladies ?— 
Charity and Mercy—no, those were the Pecksniffs,’ said Hester, 
helping Westley with his coat and wrappers, whilst Audrey stood 
helplessly by. ‘ Why, you are wrapped up as if it were winter.’ 

‘And cold enough it was in the Channel,’ said Westley, shiver- 
ing. ‘Such a gale; we hada regular north-easter. Well, this is 
capital, a good fire,—you were always the girls for fires,—and one’s 
own people about one; I haven’t been so happy for a long time. 
Isn’t it jolly, eh ?’ ‘ 

‘Yes, it is very jolly,’ said Hester. ‘I don’t know whether 
it’s exactly correct to entertain you here in our chambers ; but any- 
how we’ll risk that.’ 

‘I hope you've got some supper, eh?’ asked Wilford. ‘I 
haven’t broken my fast since yesterday night.’ 

‘ Wretched beings that we are, and our only stores are half a 
cottage loaf and some tea. Never mind, we'll work miracles for 
you, Westley. Audrey, you take care of our cousin, and I'll run 
down and hold a council of war with Martin.’ 

Hester suiting actions to words, the two cousins were left alone, 
and an awkward embarrassing pause of silence ensued. 

‘Of course you understand,’ said Westley, ‘that I should not 
have dreamed of intruding upon you here, but I thought you were 
still at Avenue-gardens.’ 
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‘You had heard nothing, then, of our misfortunes ?’ 

‘Not a word since uncle Arthur’s death, till I heard from Fram- 
lingham. Do you think, Audrey, that if I had known you were in 
trouble and distress that I could have helped coming to see you ?’ 

‘We are both so thankful to you, Westley, for what you have 
done,’ said Audrey in a faltering voice ; ‘ it was so good, so noble.’ 

‘Thankful to me!’ said Westley, with a harsh kind of laugh. 
‘ That is too much, Audrey. What, thankful to me for giving you 
all this pain and trouble; thankful to me for wasting all my own 
inheritance and imperilling yours ? Why, even now I am not certain 
that my renunciation will be any good. Perhaps I have spoilt your 
future, Audrey, as well as my own.’ 

‘You have done all you could,’ replied Audrey ; ‘ the result we 
must leave to Providence. I still say it was nobly done, and I 
honour you for it, Westley.’ 

‘I could not have done anything else,’ said Westley ; ‘ but still, 
if it has redeemed me a little in your eyes, Audrey, I am glad that 
I had the chance of doing it.’ 

‘ You wanted no redeeming in my eyes, Westley,’ said Audrey. 
‘I knew from the very first you would be just, if you could; but 
then I heard later on that you had engagements that might prevent 
you from doing what your heart would have prompted.’ 

‘ Ah, you have heard, then, about my affairs ?’ said Westley. 

‘Yes,’ said Audrey softly, ‘and I wish you every happiness. 
It has not yet taken place, I presume, from your being here alone ; 
but it won’t be long now, I suppose ? And you must bring her to 
see us when you come back to town.’ 

‘O, you mean my marriage?’ said Westley in an aggrieved tone. 
‘I did not think of that for the moment. I thought you meant my 
bankruptcy, which is imminent. Ah, that is all at an end—the 
marriage , 

‘QO, at an end!’ cried Audrey. ‘0, you distress me!’ But per- 
haps her face did not express any deep or overwhelmning grief; a 
keen observer might have detected a little flash of joy or triumph in 
her eyes. But she went on: ‘ It is a mere lovers’ quarrel after all, 
Westley, to end in the renewal of love.’ 

‘Not by any means,’ said Westley; ‘I have done with the 
whole lot—lock, stock, and barrel. If I’m to be a pauper, I'll go to 
my rightful parish and claim the privileges of the house; but to be 
the hanger-on and dependent of a fellow like Petworth—no, never, 
never! I have seen the abyss of degradation from which I have 
hardly escaped.’ 

‘ How glad I am to hear you say that, Westley!’ cried Audrey, 
clasping her hands joyfully. ‘ If you knew how I have grieved that 
your name should be mixed up with his ; and now you have shaken 
yourself free, that is glorious.’ 
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Westley was silent at this, and a little thoughtful. Was that 
a correct way of describing the position? Hardly. Petworth had 
shaken himself free from Wilford, it seemed, and that was a rather 
different matter. Still he did not care to take the shine off the 
golden opinions he had won, by entering into details. If he had 
received too much credit in this matter, on the other hand he had 
incurred unmerited obloquy in other affairs, which would make the 
balance partly even. 

Hester now reappeared in a state of joyful excitement. It 
seemed that the fires were all out over the whole house, that Jane 
in an ecstasy of scrubbing was incapable of doing anything else ; but 
Hester had sent Martin for a rump-steak, which she now bore in 
triumph, accompanied by a gridiron. The fire in their room was in 
a glowing smokeless state, and the steak would cook thereon beauti- 
fully. Martin presently appeared with a tray, containing a tankard 
of foaming stout and the other accessories of the banquet. The 
steak was cooked to perfection, and Westley, who was ravenously 
hungry, was full of praises of the cooks and the repast. 

One of Wilford’s first duties next morning was to find out Fram- 
lingham, and ask his opinion as to the validity of the deed he had 
sent him, and to offer to execute any other documents that might be 
required. Framlingham was hopeful but anxious. The matter 
was sure to be fought out to the end, and he could not say what 
that end would be. One thing he desired, and that was, that the 
inevitable bankruptcy should be delayed as long as possible. ‘ Don’t 
throw yourself in the way of these people,’ said Framlingham ; ‘let 
them find you out. If you get a summons or anything, bring it to me. 
But anyhow let us get the ink dry on this deed before we are assailed.’ 

Westley said he would keep out of the wayas much as he could. 

‘And another thing,’ went on Framlingham; ‘as you and 
Petworth have parted company, you'll find him now one of the 
most inexorable of your creditors. The others are not worth think- 
ing about; but he will be dangerous toysall. Another thing: it’s 
just possible you and Miss Wilford may feel inclined to make up 
any little disagreement there may have been in the past. Don’t do 
it, please—not till everything’s settled. It would not look well, 
don’t you see. We shall have public opinion with us and the 
sympathy of the courts as the case stands ; but if it were thought, 
don’t you see, that you were to get back half of what you had 
resigned, eh? Excuse my freedom, but as an old friend of the 
family—’ 

‘I see what you mean,’ said Westley; ‘ but I don’t think there 
is any danger.’ 

‘ That’s right, then,’ said Framlingham. ‘ Anything you please 
after it’s all settled.’ ; 

As he left the Temple, Westley bethought him of another press- 
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ing want that he must supply in one way or another. He must have 
some ready money; and ordinary modes of obtaining it being out of 
the question, the only resort was to obtain money on his personal 
belongings. He had never been driven to such a strait before. 
True, he had hypothecated, among other things, the family diamonds; 
but this had been an arrangement on a grand scale; the dealer had 
waited upon him at his quarters, and the matter had been arranged 
in the most polite manner. But now, to go himself into a common 
pawnbroker’s and haggle for a paltry sum over the counter—it was 
a humiliation certainly. Well, as he passed up the Strand he cast 
a weather-eye upon the various signs and emblems that appeared 
over the shop-fronts, till he recognised at the corner of an intersect- 
ing street the familiar emblem of the three golden balls. He could 
not help thinking himself the cynosure of all eyes as he made a 
sudden wheel down this side street, and then plunged desperately 
through a narrow door that bore above it modestly displayed the 
golden emblems. But the first plunge was the worst: once inside, 
the transaction became a mere business affair. Westley scorned to 
conceal himself in a private box, but walked boldly up to the counter, 
unhooked his chain and watch, and demanded a loan. The youth 
of sallow complexion and dark lustrous hair who was in attendance 
took the trinkets, tested them, weighed them, examined them care- 
fully. ‘How much?’ he said at last. ‘Fifteen pounds,’ replied 
Westley. The youth rubbed his nose thoughtfully with his finger- 
tip, went to a drawer for a ticket, filled it up, sprinkled it with sand 
or pounce—how is it that pawnbrokers are the only class of traders 
who ignore blotting-paper ?—then, having dipped his hand into a 
drawer, he counted out fifteen golden sovereigns, and demanded six- 
pence for the ticket. Westley, as it happened, was without sixpence, 
having given his last shilling to the cabman the night before, and 
in his inexperience he feared for the moment that this want might 
vitiate the transaction. But the youth obligingly changed one of 
the sovereigns, and carefully wrapping up the watch and chain, put 
them away in one of the compartments of a safe. Westley marched 
proudly out of the shop, feeling almost as much elated as if he had 
earned the money. ; 

He had hardly, however, cleared the portals of the establishment 
before he almost ran into the arms of a seafaring man, who was 
gazing earnestly at the sign above the shop-door in a puzzled irre- 
solute way. It was Smith, the sailing master of the Sylph. He 
recognised Wilford at once. 

‘ This here’s a lucky meeting, sir,’ said the man, touching his 
cap, ‘ if anything can be lucky along of this bad business.’ 

‘Why, what’s the matter, Smith ?’ 

‘ Why, haven’t you heard, sir, of the wreck of the Sylph? Only 
me and the young lady saved.’ 
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« And Mr. Petworth ?’ 

‘ Down in Davy Jones’s locker, sir, along with three able seamen, 
cook, and cabin-boy. Thank God, sir, I haven’t got to reproach 
myself! It was stress of weather and the power of the Almighty 
brought it about, you may say.’ 

‘ And where is Miss Petworth ?’ 

‘In a cab at the top ofthe street, sir. We was landed at 
Thames-street wharf just now, with only what we stands in, sir; and 
no money either of us, sir ; only miss had saved her watch, and sent 
me to see if I could get a few pounds on it, to take us home; but I 
expect it’s all right, sir, now I’ve met you, so far as that goes.’ 

‘Yes, it’s all right, Smith,’ said Wilford; ‘T’ll see you safely 
booked for home. And so Petworth is drowned? Ay, ay—well, 
hurry along, Smith.’ 

Westley approached the cab full of embarrassment. He did 
not know how far the treatment he had met with from Petworth 
had been known or sanctioned by Olivia. He had been inclined 
to judge that his sudden dismissal was a kind of sequel to the 
half-embittered talk he had had with Olivia the night before. And 
yet, when he came to think, he recalled the fact that Petworth had 
not had any communication with her from the time of that con- 
versation until they went ashore together in the morning. l- 
together his footing with Olivia was completely uncertain and un- 
defined. 

When he saw, however, the pale sorrowful face that was looking 
forth eagerly for the return of her messenger, his heart smote him 
with a feeling of love and pity. Her eyes brightened when she saw 
him, and she smiled a wan smile. 

‘ Ah, now there is peace,’ she said as she took his offered hand. 
‘TI did not know where you were, and that made things worse. Has 
Smith told you all about the terrible night ?’ 

Westley nodded. ‘Don’t talk now, Olivia,’ he said, ‘ but lean 
back in the corner and try to rest. I'll see to everything. You 
will go home, of course, to Puffin Abbey ?’ 

Olivia signified assent, and Westley told the cabman to drive 
to the terminus. The seaman clambered up on the box, Westley 
got inside, and they were presently at their destination. 

The seaman wanted to go to Portsmouth. It was from that 
port the yacht hailed, and he had to make some declaration to the 
Custom House people as to the facts of the wreck. Then he wanted 
to look out for a new berth for the rest of the season. So Smith 
went off by another line, and Westley put Olivia into a carriage for 
Benchester. 

‘ Are you not coming too ?’ she asked as he stood by the carriage 
door. 

‘I can’t leave London,’ he replied ; ‘and even perhaps if I 
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could, it would be better that you should be alone—you and your 
mamma—just at first, you know.’ 

‘As you please,’ said Olivia, wearily leaning her head against 
the cushion of the carriage. ‘I don’t feel quite fit to travel alone, 
but that doesn’t matter.’ 

‘It does matter,’ said Westley impatiently, angry with himself 
for not having been more thoughtful. ‘What a brute I am to send 
you off on this long journey after all you have suffered! Olivia, will 
you come with me to see my cousins? They are good kind-hearted 
girls, and will take care of you and nurse you till you are fit to 
travel. Come, I insist upon it, Olivia.’ 

‘O, anything for rest!’ she cried; ‘take me anywhere, but let 
me have rest. You don’t know what I have seen and what I have 
suffered, Westley.’ 

_ Then you shall come with me,’ Westley said, taking her out 
of the carriage and hailing a cab. 

‘I can’t worry her with any questions now, poor thing ; and yet 
I wonder how we stand together after all ; and I wonder too what 
Audrey will say to me when she finds out who it is whom I have 
brought to her to take care of.’ 


CuapTterR XXVII. 


LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS. 


THERE is no doubt whatever of the death of Petworth. His 
body was found one day soon after the wreck on the English shore 
near a coastguard station. Some letters and papers about him, 
which were still decipherable, showed his identity, and his remains 
were brought to Puffin Abbey, where they were honoured with a 
grand funeral. There was no chance, however, of Olivia’s being able 
to go home for the occasion. She was lying ill in Bessemer-gardens, 
too ill to be moved, and was tended with sisterly care by Audrey 
Wilford. Not a question did Audrey ask as to the possible rela- 
tions between her and Westley. It was sufficient that she was ill 
and suffering, to obtain all her sympathy and help. 

In the mean time bad news came in on both sides. The creditors 
of Westley Wilford had lost no time in disputing the claim of the 
two girls to the Wilfordhurst estate, and had obtained one decision 
in their favour. The matter was to be carried to another court, but 
still things looked grave; and the fact that a decision had been 
given against them weighed upon the spirits of all connected with 
the case on behalf of the girls. 

Then again it turned out that Mr. Petworth had made no 
will. The fact seemed unaccountable in a man of his business 
habits, and taking into consideration his well-known intention to 
make Olivia his heiress. But a fact nevertheless it was. Mrs. 
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Petworth was entitled to her third of the personal estate, but all 
the rest, and every scrap of the landed property, was to go to 
distant cousins, of whom nobody had ever heard before—hard-fisted, 
hard-featured men, small farmers from Essex—who, despite the 
splendid inheritance which had unexpectedly fallen into their grasp, 
cavilled on the ninth part of a hair, and were disposed to abate no 
jot or tittle of their utmost rights. They even claimed Olivia’s 
jewels and personal ornaments, which had been given to her by 
Petworth, and refused to give them up. Olivia would not receive a 
penny from the estate, it seemed. 

Then Mrs. Petworth, who had long been in delicate health, gave 
way altogether under the shock of the sudden loss of her husband, 
and succumbed after a short illness. Her money went to her own 
relations ; and thus Olivia’s only resource now was her supposed 
mother, Mrs. Martin. 

As for Mrs. Martin she was still abroad. Martin had received 
several letters from her, announcing that her inquiries were not 
yet completed, and that she did not intend to return till she had 
finished them. She had heard of the loss of the yacht and of Pet- 
worth’s death, and she fully comprehended that the guarantee she 
had obtained from him as to the thousand-pounds legacy was now 
worthless. But she had another plan in her head, which she did not 
communicate to any one. 

Westley Wilford was sinking lower and lower, supporting exist- 
ence by the proceeds of the hypothecation of his personal belongings, 
a resource that rapidly exhausts itself. He had nothing else to turn 
to: he could not dig, and was ashamed to beg. He lived in a cheap 
lodging in the neighbourhood of Chelsea, which, cheap as it was, 
exceeded his means. He began to get slovenly and demoralised, to 
sink into a torpor which was half indolence and half despair. His 
cousins the Wilfords he rarely saw, and Olivia he had not seen 
since the day he took her to Bessemer-gardens. He would call 
there sometimes in the evening to inquire how they were going on, 
and would smoke a pipe with Martin in his little room and talk 
about old times, or rather listen to the ex-butler’s discourses on that 
subject. He had no energy for the society of his equals, and 
avoided everybody who had known him in his former state. All 
this must come to an end before long: his slender means would soon 
be exhausted, and then he would have to consider whether he should 
starve quietly in the streets or throw himself into the river. 

Things were in this desperate state with him when one evening 
a visitor was announced, who proved to be Mrs. Martin, just re- 
turned from the Continent. Mrs. Martin remarked the scanty ac- 
commodation of Westley’s room with pitying surprise. Everything 
was sordid, uncared for. Wilford himself, wrapped in an old flannel 
dressing-gown, was huddled up in a battered old arm-chair, with 
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a long-since extinguished pipe in his mouth, looking the picture of 
sulky discomfort. 

‘My dear Mr. Wilford,’ exclaimed Mrs. Martin, ‘ how came you 
to be staying in these inconvenient rooms, when there is my 
drawing-room floor waiting to receive you? It isn’t at all kind 
of you.’ 

‘Mrs. Martin, if I took your top garret floor, I assure you I 
should only be robbing you; I am down at the very lowest of 
depths. But however, never mind about that, as poor old Petworth 
used to say. Take a chair, madam, please, if you can find one that 
will bear, and let me hear your adventures since I met you in Beau- 
ville. But first, refreshment: my credit is still good for a quart 
of bitter at the nearest tap.’ 

‘Nothing, thank you,’ said Mrs. Martin. ‘I am sorry to find 
you in such low spirits, Mr. Wilford; but, depend upon it, these 
reverses are only temporary. Now what would you say, Mr. Wil- 
ford, if some one were to offer you a handsome sum for giving up 
your name ?’ 

‘What, ceasing to be Wilford, and becoming Brown, Jones, ay, 
or even Norfolk Howard? My dear Mrs. Brown—Martin I mean 
— if you can bring me in contact with a lunatic who is willing to 
give me a five-pound note for the transfer, I’m his man.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear that,’ said Mrs. Martin. ‘I’m glad that 
you don’t attach a superstitious veneration to your name; but 
suppose somebody proposed to you to become Petworth.’ 

‘ That is a name to which I should have the strongest objection 
in the world. No, I don’t think I would consent to be called Peit- 
worth. I should fancy that with the name the evil spirit of the 
man would descend like a mantle upon me.’ 

‘ That is very foolish,’ said Mrs. Martin ; ‘ but I don’t think the 
feeling will survive the knowledge of your real interest in the matter. 
I shall open the matter to you without further ado. You are 
Robert Petworth’s son !’ 

‘I don’t believe it!’ cried Westley with an oath. ‘ You are out 
of your mind, Mrs. Martin.’ 

‘ You will see,’ she replied. ‘Did you ever hear of Miss Wil- 
ford, who was your father’s sister ?’ 

‘I have heard something about her: she disgraced herself in 
some way, I think.’ 

‘ Hush,’ said Mrs. Martin; ‘she was your mother. Now don’t 
be excited, Mr. Westley; there is no stain upon your birth, so far. 

She was lawfully married to Robert Petworth, my brother. But he 
was persuaded to give her up, and she died abroad, giving birth 
to you. I was her companion, and I took care of you for several 
years, and we lived in that little cottage cn the cliff to which you 
brought your father the day before the wreck.’ 
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‘Can it be?’ said Wilford, with a groan. ‘I remembered the 
place certainly, and some one who called me bébé.’ 

‘Yes, you remembered the place well enough, and that was 
proof sufficient for me that you were the very boy I had carried in my 
arms. But I wasn’t satisfied with such proof as that. I wanted 
personal testimony, and I found it; but with great difficulty. The 
doctor who attended you, and who was called in to your poor little 
cousin when he lay a-dying in his father’s carriage—that doctor 
had gone to Algeria, and I had a great difficulty to get at him. 
But through the good offices of the administration I traced him, 
and found that he was at that time on leave in Paris. I found him 
out; he remembered me, the bébé, all the circumstances of the 
visit of the Squire. The Squire’s child, he is prepared solemnly to 
swear, died before it was out of his hands—died before it could be 
removed from the carriage. Well, you were carried on instead, and 
became the Squire’s son.’ 

‘ All this,’ said Westley, ‘is strangely borne out by my dim re- 
collections.’ 

‘Well, I have other proof. They discharged their two nurses 
before they left France, paying them handsomely for the incon- 
venience. I have found one of these nurses. She too knows that 
the child of the Squire was dead, and thatthe one they had picked 
up at Beauville was taken on with them. She believed them to be 
twins, they were so much alike ; so were the brother and the sister, 
your mother and the Squire.’ 

‘But if all this be true,’ said Westley, ‘and it certainly ex- 
plains some obscure experiences in my early life, of what good 
would be the knowledge to any one? You can’t take away my 
inheritance, for I have already lost it.’ 

‘Of what good?’ cried Mrs. Martin. ‘Don’t I come back and 
find everybody in the very depths of misfortune? There are your 
poor cousins, who are likely to lose all their fortune through your 
extravagance; there is poor Olivia, who has not a penny; and 
there is Martin and I, who are robbed of our poor thousand pounds, 
the reward of a life of service. You are at the bottom of it all— 
you, Westley Wilford, and I challenge you to deny it.’ 

‘Well, I’m not going to sing my mea culpa to you, Mrs. 
Martin,’ said Wilford rather sulkily. 

‘No; but if you could save all this—save it and put it right— 
give your cousins their fortune, give Olivia a handsome compe- 
tence, get us paid our thousand-pounds legacy—if you could do all 
this, and backed out of it on a question of foolish pride—’ 

‘Show me how I can do it,’ said Wilford, ‘and you'll find my 
pride won’t stand in the way.’ 

‘Then go down to Puffin Abbey, kick out the cousins from 
Essex, take possession of everything as Petworth’s only lawful 
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son. Fight them in the law-courts: there is plenty of evidence ; 
and then, when you’ve won the battle, give Olivia—give your sister— 
a fair share in the inheritance.’ 

‘My sister!’ cried Westley. ‘ Olivia!’ 

‘Yes, she is Petworth’s natural daughter. She is no daughter 
of mine, although I assumed the part of mother, to allay the sus- 
picions of his wife, and to give him an opportunity of adopting the 
child whom he always loved better than anything else in the world.’ 

Westley rose from his chair, and began to pace the room ex- 
citedly. 

‘A sister!’ he muttered. ‘ Olivia; yes, she is a dear good girl, 
and I really loved her; only with something more like a brother's 
love than a lover’s. Yes, whatever I get, Olivia shall share it,’ 
he added aloud to Mrs. Martin; ‘but I’m afraid it is all in the 
clouds.’ 

‘Then we will bring it down from the clouds,’ said Mrs. Mar- 
tin resolutely. ‘ But even you and Olivia are not the only persons 
concerned. There are your cousins. Establish the fact of your 
true parentage, and all their troubles come to an end. Your re- 
presentatives could not sell Wilfordhurst, because it was never 
rightly yours. The young ladies will keep their money, and Martin 
and I will get our thousand pounds.’ 

‘Then I’ll be Petworth from this time for evermore,’ said West- 
ley, hastily throwing off his old dressing-gown and putting on his 
walking-coat—‘ yes, even if I have to bear the full obloquy of the 
name,’ he added under his breath. And nowI am going back with 
you to Bessemer-gardens, to tell the girls all about it, and to give 
Olivia her first fraternal greeting.’ 

Westley spoke not a word all the way to Bessemer-gardens, 
but stalked on at such a pace that Mrs. Martin could hardly keep 
up with him. His brain was in a whirl of puzzled thought. It was 
as if he carried somebody else’s head upon his shoulders, and was 
conscious of a double and inconsistent identity. 

Olivia’s illness had been a serious one: the exhaustion and the 
terror of the fearful night of shipwreck were followed by fever and 
prostration, that lasted many weeks. During all this time she was 
tended with anxious care by Audrey, whose kindly impulses and 
sympathies had been powerfully excited for the suffering girl. She 
was now recovering fast. She had been told all the events that 
had happened during the time of her illness: how no will of Pet- 
worth’s could be found; and then of Mrs. Petworth’s death, which 
seemed to leave her completely helpless and unprovided for. 

‘I shall have to live here with Mum Brown—Mrs. Martin, 
you know, I mean—and help her in the house, for the sake of board 
and lodging. ‘There is nothing else that I can do,’ said Olivia 
disconsolately. ‘Why are you so kind to me? and why do you 
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make so much of me? Let me go and put on my housemaid’s 
apron and wait upon you.’ 

‘My dear Olivia,’ said Audrey, ‘whatever your future way in 
life may be, it is no use starting till you are strong and well. 
Then, too, you are not alone like us: you have a stalwart arm to 
support you.’ 

‘Meaning Westley, I suppose. O, dear, I think it makes me 
feel more helpless to think of it.’ 

‘You have not quarrelled with Westley, then, dear?’ asked 
Audrey anxiously. 

‘O, no; we had a little amicable spar the night before he left, 
but nothing serious. But I think he must have quarrelled with 
papa—with Mr. Petworth.’ 

‘Well, that will all be at an end now; he has been here often 
to ask after you.’ 

‘O! said Olivia, not seeming very much affected by the in- 
telligence. ‘The fact is, Miss Wilford, I have so much to think 
about and worry about as to my own future, that I don’t seem to 
have room for any sentiment. And as for poor Westley being 
engaged to me, the thing seems ridiculous now that we have 
neither of us anything. Why, it would end in my having to wash 
for both of us, whilst Westley hung about, giving a turn to the 
mangle, or helping to hold the baby.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Audrey, ‘don’t talk in that reckless way, and 
about the sacredest relations of humanity ; and the matter is not 
so hopeless as you think. If we make good our title to our pro- 
perty, we shall take care that Westley is provided for. That is 
only due to him.’ 

‘Well, I don’t like the idea of it at all,’ said Olivia, shrugging 
her shoulders; ‘and I had much rather begin to go my own way. 
I was half pushed, half dragged into this engagement; and then 
he was my first sweetheart, as you may say, and I estimated him 
accordingly. But I see things differently now. For all that I 
like him very much, and I wish he were my brother or my cousin ; 
but as for a husband—’ 

At this moment Jane threw open the door and announced in 
triumphant tones, ‘ Here he is, miss; here is Mr. Westley.’ 

Westley was embarrassed enough, and could hardly stammer out 
the ordinary commonplaces of greeting. After he had been seated 
a few moments, he turned suddenly to Audrey, and asked her 
rather bluntly if he might speak to Olivia alone for a little while. 

‘O, yes, of course,’ said Audrey, rising quietly; ‘I ought to 
have thought that you would like to be alone together.’ And she 

hastily left the room, her cheek flushing, and bitter tears of mor- 
tification rising to her eyes. 

‘ Olivia,’ said Westley abruptly, ‘ your father wrote to me—his 
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last words almost—that we could never be married. Well, I have 
found out that he was right.’ 

‘ And you come here to tell me that,’ said Olivia. ‘ Well, I agree 
with you, as it happens; but you might have put it in a less dis- 
agreeable way.’ 

‘Then you won’t break your heart over it, Olivia ?’ 

‘ Not I,’ said Olivia. 

‘That’s a comfort, then,’ said Westley, with a sigh of relief; 
and he went on to tell to the amazed Olivia the true story of 
his birth and her own. 

‘Now I mean to do my duty as a brother to you, Olivia,’ he 
said ; ‘and for that reason, and for others, I am going to renounce 
the name I have borne, and the position I held in the world. Not 
an enormous sacrifice, you'll say, under present circumstances ; but 
still I feel it. Anyhow, here’s my hand, Olivia; and believe me 
that I am charmed to have such a nice little sister, and that I will 
fight your battles against all the world.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said Olivia, ‘I think I like you better now 
than ever. And on my part I promise to be a good sister to you, 
and to do just as you tell me—that is, if you are not very un- 
reasonable. And now let me go and tell Audrey the news.’ 

The two girls talked long and earnestly over the affair, and 
interspersed their discourse with not a few tears. ‘And now, Au- 
drey dear,’ said Olivia at last, ‘ you will have your old lover at your 
feet before long; he never really cared for me, and when he made 
love to me, I know that he was thinking of you all the time.’ 

Audrey shook her head. ‘It is no use thinking of that, dear,’ 
she said. But at the moment it occurred to her, with a kind of glad 
shock, ‘If he is no longer a Wilford, I am no longer bound by my 
promise to uncle Arthur.’ 


Cuarter XXVIII. 
THE END OF IT. 


Arter all, when Westley had made up his mind to claim the 
Petworth inheritance, difficulties that had at one time seemed in- 
superable began to vanish into air. The Essex cousins, although 
grasping, were timid. They feared the costs of a long law-suit; 
and finding the evidence strong in favour of the claimant, they 
suggested a compromise. A sum of money down disarmed their 
opposition, and after some delay and difficulty, Westley was ad- 
mitted to administer to the Petworth estate as the nearest of kin 
to deceased. Westley then proved to be in the singular and satis- 
factory position of being his own principal creditor, and with the 
funds at his command he easily paid off the smaller fry, annulled 
the bankruptcy proceedings, and found himself a free agent. After 
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he had settled upon Olivia her share of the original estate, paid his 
debts, and satisfied all claims, he found that the share remaining 
to him was not very great—certainly not enough to keep up any 
very extensive place of his own; and as he had no agreeable re- 
collections of Puffin Abbey, he sold the whole estate to good ad- 
vantage, and found himself the possessor of funds which brought 
him in a clear thousand a year. 

The question of the Wilfordhurst estate was disposed of in an 
equally satisfactory manner. The Wilford girls, by their advisers, 
agréed to pay the encumbrances on the property—the eighty- 
thousand mortgage had been effected by the old Squire, and was 
clearly enough a charge upon the estate—and then entered into 
possession, without any opposition, as heiresses to their uncle of 
the estate and all its appurtenances. 

The Martins were paid the thousand-pounds legacy, and all 
went well with the reunited couple. Their lodging-house in Besse- 
mer-gardens is always well filled, the drawing-room floor being 
specially reserved for the Wilfords, who are, or were, constantly 
running up to town from their somewhat sombre mansion in the 
shires. 

On one occasion of these visits, the girls were honoured by a 
call from Mr. Westley. It may be said that he could never bring 
himself to pronounce the name of Petworth, as applied to himself; 
that he utterly refused to have any visiting-cards engraved with 
that name; and generally made himself wretched on the subject, 
declining society, and living the life of a semi-recluse. 

The younger sister was, as it happened, the only one to be seen 
in the drawing-room at the moment. 

‘ Hester,’ he said, ‘I have come to ask Audrey a favour, and 
I beg you'll intercede for me.’ 

‘You will be tolerably powerful on your own behalf, I think,’ 
said Hester; ‘ but what is it ?’ 

‘I want her permission to change my name.’ 

‘That is an extraordinary request,’ said Hester, laughing ; ‘I 
could understand your wanting her to change hers.’ 

‘For such a one as mine!’ exclaimed Westley, shaking his 
head in a melancholy way. ‘Ah, no. But seriously, Hester, I 
am going to ask her, as head of the family, to permit me to assume 
my old surname. It’s an extraordinary thing—and I would not 
have believed it of any one else—but I am miserable in my new 
name. I’m like one of those soldier crabs in a shell that doesn’t 
fit it.’ 

‘Then I’ll leave you for a moment, and send Audrey in to you. 
You will be able to explain it all to her satisfaction, I daresay.’ 

Hester gave a little shrug of half disdain as she left the room ; 
for she really thought her cousin Westley a very dilatory shilly- 
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shallying young fellow. Surely he could see that Audrey had not 
lost any of her old affection for him, and was wearing herself away 
in vain expectation; whilst Westley, with his long melancholy 
face and disconsolate air, mooned about, as if he could make up his 
mind neither to be with her nor without her. ‘ Surely they will 
tumble into some understanding at last,’ Hester had often said to 
herself; but time had gone on, and they seemed as far off as ever 
from any satisfactory conclusion. Hester found her sister dressing 
to go out, and simply said that Westley was in the drawing-room, 
and asking to see her. 

‘You will come too, Hester,’ said Audrey, her face flushing a 
little. 

‘O, no; he doesn’t want to see me,’ cried Hester. 

Audrey entered the room, despite of herself her heart palpitating 
a little with expectation. Westley rose in the slow melancholy way 
he had lately assumed, and greeted his cousin in sad impressive 
tones : 

‘I’ve come to ask you, Audrey,’ he said, ‘a great favour. I 
know I don’t deserve it at your hands, but still you are so good.’ 

‘And what is it, Westley ?’ said Audrey, with quite a tremor 
in her voice. 

‘I want you to allow me to change my name.’ 

‘What!’ said Audrey, pushing away her chair, and looking at 
him almost with contempt. ‘Change your name? Very well; 
change it, then—people are doing so every day. Put a notice in 
the papers. Westley, I could almost think you were growing old 
and doting.’ 

‘Well, upon my word I think you're right, Audrey. Iam an 
aimless miserable fellow. And I might have been so different if I 
had learnt to measure life betimes.’ 

‘You are getting morbid, Westley, with too much sitting and 
brooding, and not enough active employment. Shake it off. Travel, 
if you will.’ 

‘And drag at each remove a lengthening chain,’ said Westley. 
‘No, I don’t feel to have any heart for anything.’ 

Audrey seemed embarrassed, and began to turn over a little 
ornamental letter-case that was on the table. Now it so happened 
that many of the little drawing-room nicknacks that had adorned 
Bodley-terrace had also accompanied their owner to Bessemer- 
gardens, and this was the very case which Westley had used at the 
time he began his interrupted epistle to Audrey, a long time ago, 
when Olivia had come in and put a stop to his writing—just at the 
moment that his pen and heart were in the cue for it. 

‘ Why, this is your scrawl, Westley,’ said Audrey, taking out a 
sheet of paper that had the date upon it and the first line. 

‘So it is,’ said Westley, looking over her shonlder; ‘and do 
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you know what it is?—it is the beginning of a letter to you I 
wrote at Bodley-terrace. I must have taken a fresh sheet afterwards 
and forgotten this. But it did not matter: the letter came back 
again.’ 

ig How can you reproach me with that, Westley ?’ said Audrey, 
the tears she repressed glittering on her eyelashes. ‘ What else could 
I have done when uncle Arthur ordered me ?’ 

‘That is true,’ said Westley with a sigh. ‘ You were dutiful 
always, and are still, no doubt.’ 

‘I am dutiful to those to whom I owe duty, I hope,’ said Audrey. 
‘But Iam going out, Westley; I was just going when you came 
in. I will send Hester to you if you have nothing more to say 
to me.’ 

‘Stay a minute,’ said Westley. ‘You see what is written 
there ?’ 

‘I can hardly make it out,’ said Audrey, pretending to examine 
the paper; ‘it is such a scrawl.’ 

‘I will read it: ‘‘ My darling’’—Audrey, it almost broke my 
heart when I wrote that, and found how dear you were to me and 
that I had lost you.’ 

‘ Ah, that was a long while ago,’ said Audrey. 

‘But I say the same now,’ said Westley. ‘ May I, for once, 


Audrey, my darling ?’ 
‘Why should you not say it?’ said Audrey, putting her hands 
frankly into his; ‘for you are mine.’ 





THE VILLAGE CONCERT 


Ir was in the autumn, when the dull rains had begun, and each gust 
of wind brought down its shower of dark-brown leaves, while the 
increasing cold gave warning of the severities for which we must 
prepare later on, that our vicar’s wife made up her mind to give a 
village concert. Money was naturally wanted for many good pur- 
poses; but for one the need was especially pressing. The old 
weathercock, which for some generations had refused to work, and 
through the bitter winter north winds and the soft southern breezes 
of summer had pointed his gilded beak steadily to west-north-west, 
had shown signs of tumbling off his elevated perch. It was resolved 
in full conclave to have a new one, which should be put up with all 
due ceremony ; and to raise funds for this laudable object a concert 
was decided upon. 

Upthorpe, where we live, is a rather out-of-the-way place, 
though the railway, which has recently been opened (the Upthorpe, 
Downham, and Backwater Branch of the Great Northern Junction), 
has of late given a little more life to our quiet and purely agricul- 
tural neighbourhood ; still, even to Upthorpe, the taste for music, 
which has spread so widely through England, has reached. In 
times which already seem old to our youthful population, the music 
in church was performed by a bass-fiddle and an old clarionet, which 
used to wade heavily through the Psalms on Sunday. These had 
been replaced by a harmonium, which in its turn had given way to 
& new organ, whose pipes were not perhaps always in the best tune, 
but whose outside was as fine as blue and gold could make it. Seated 
at this instrument, Mrs. Anstey, the vicar’s wife, is wont to direct 
the strains of a choir of youths and men from the village, who, under 
her energetic and able guidance, have really arrived at a very fair 
pitch of excellence ; and when amongst them we see the gray head 
of old Jones, the wheelwright, and listen to the remains of his fine 
old bass voice, it costs us a kind of effort to think of the time when 
he used to give out the Psalms from the clerk’s desk, and then 
walking leisurely down the aisle, take up his clarionet and solemnly 
play—that old time which we middle-aged folk remember, the time 
of square pews, smock-frocks, and stage-coaches, now for ever passed 
away. 

Yes; a concert would be the thing. But there is much to be 
thought of, and many preparations to be made, before so important 
an affair can be undertaken, and frequent and anxious were the con- 
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sultations. The first and most important question was, naturally, 
what performers should be asked to take a part init; next, what sort 
of music would it answer best to give. Should we be ambitious, 
and, sweeping the country-side to assemble something of a band, 
aspire to some celebrated orchestral piece—the ‘ Jupiter Symphony,’ 
for example ; or should we confine our efforts to the exertions of 
the choir in glee and madrigal, varied by an occasional solo, or 
(perhaps) a comic song? This last suggestion was, however, 
promptly negatived. Mr. Anstey, though no great musician, is a 
man of refined taste, and his cheeks quivered uneasily over his 
round white stock at the very thought of reproducing any of the 
ditties of the music-halls. 

We then discussed the chance of a band. Possibly we might 
obtain a first violin from the county town ; then there is Mr. Rosyn, 
the new curate at West-Bow, who would gladly help, and who plays 
little drawing-room pieces very passably; and old Mr. Counterpoynte, 
the rector of St. Fugues, is a thorough musician, and has taken 
part in the county festivals time out of mind; he rarely plays now, 
and does not like going out at night since his last attack. Nobody 
knows of a viola—no one ever does; but ‘ perhaps it will not be 
missed,’ says spirited Mrs. Antsey, ‘and some of its part could be 
played on the harmonium.’ For wind-instruments we are certainly 
rather badly off. There is young Charley Tracey, who makes night 
hideous with a cornet when his brother drives the tandem, but he is 
our only chance. For basses, we might get the double-bass player 
from Fiddler’s Quadrille Band, at Downham, and Colonel Groaner- 
Catcall would, no doubt, bring his violoncello—it is true his tone is 
thin, and he is apt to get a bar behind, when he always looks fiercely 
at the rest over his gray moustaches, as if it was their fault ; but 
under cover of four hands on the pianoforte he will do well enough, 
if the music is not too difficult. 

On the whole, we come to the conclusion that we had better not 
go in for a band, but content ourselves with songs and glees. The 
Puffballs are come home from Brighton, where they have been spend- 
ing the autumn, and Miss Laura will sing for us, no doubt. Then 
Mrs. Anstey has a friend in the next county, a Miss Minster, of 
whose powers she tells us great things, whom she can ask to come; 
and we can try and get good-natured Mr. Rosyn to give us a solo on 
his violin; besides which, one or two of the choir can sing ‘ The 
Village Blacksmith’ or ‘ The Bell-ringer,’ if they will be sufficiently 
enterprising to stand up alone. And so, on the whole, we shall 
manage very well. 

But now comes the very difficult question of the price of seats. 
We must keep a few front rows at a rather high figure, and all the 
background will doubtless fill with the parishioners at a more mode- 
rate price. Sir Charles and Lady Bigwyg are at Grandham. We 
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must persuade them to come, and there is every probability we shall 
succeed, as Sir Charles likes to cultivate local influence, and my 
lady is always good-natured. 

The Puffballs are sure to take a large number of seats if Laura 
sings; and having gone through the catalogue of neighbours with a good 
hope of sufficient support, it only remains to fix the day, and have 
the programmes printed and sent out. In three weeks’ time the moon 
will be at its full—a point of some importance when country roads 
have to be travelled on winter nights—and accordingly that time is 
appointed for our concert. Meantime we are very busy writing 
letters. Miss Puffball will be delighted to sing for us; Miss 
Minster and her father happily can come, and will be the guests of 
the Ansteys ; Mr. Rosyn will be too happy to help us by any means 
in his power ; and all the members of the choir have entered eagerly 
into the idea, taking the parts home to practise with a zeal and in- 
dustry which more aspiring performers might sometimes imitate with 
profit. 

We will pass over the time before the concert, with all its 
anxieties and discussions and real hard work. <A full house was ex- 
pected, and the room was very prettily decorated for the occasion. 
Rehearsals were perpetually going on at the vicarage, and Miss 
Puffball’s pair of gray ponies and Mr. Rosyn’s cob almost lived in 
Mr. Anstey’s stables, while sounds more or less melodious might 
be heard all day long in the drawing-room, where the tables were 
covered with leaves of music, glasses of wine, half-finished cups 
of tea, and plates of cake. 

As the afternoon wanes, and the early dusk of the even- 
ing begins to grow darker and darker, we look anxiously at the 
weather: the morning had been rainy, but about noon the clouds 
break, and the clear streak of green near the setting sun gives 
promise of a fine night. We go up to dress for dinner—a matter 
of some difficulty when every room is full, and everybody’s ‘ things’ 
are in the wrong room; but at last even this is accomplished, 
and we assemble in the drawing-room ; Mrs. Anstey, rather flushed, 
but calm and confident—a general on the eve of an engagement— 
presenting a singular contrast to her husband. That good man, 
usually the image of placid serenity, is in a state of unwonted 
agitation. All day long he has been running about—now tying the 
tickets on the benches, now climbing break-neck ladders in order to 
fix wreaths of cut-paper flowers in impossible places, and by this 
time he is so nervous that he can scarcely eat his dinner. He is 
constantly taking furtive peeps at his watch, and before the sweets 
are well off the table he has popped out in a fidget to see if the car- 
riages are ready to take us down to the school. Half-past seven is the 
time we are to begin the performance, and by 7.20 we are at the door 
of our greenroom. The night is clear but dark, for the moon has 
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not yet risen ; there is a bright glow in the windows, and a cheerful 
scuffling noise inside the school; a string of villagers round the 
entrance-door, and half a dozen curious urchins rush forward to see 
us alight. We manage to get a peep into the room; the back 
seats are already well filled, rows of ruddy and smiling faces meet 
our gaze; anda tremor of curiosity runs through our audience as they 
catch a glimpse of the performers. The front seats are also rapidly 
filling. We see most of our principal farmers and their families, 
some of the nearest gentry (the Puffball party in great force) ex- 
changing greetings with their neighbours. Another roll of wheels— 
a slight stir, and the Bigwygs make their entrance. Sir Charles, a 
small thin old man, with a bald head, trim white whiskers, and a 
carefully-arranged necktie, follows in the wake of his lady, a large 
and imposing-looking dame, who rustles up to her seat, and taking 
out a gold double eyeglass, looks round, and smiles upon her neigh- 
bours with an air in which good-nature and patronage are curiously 
mingled. Her good-nature is thoroughly genuine, yet somehow, 
handsome and important as she is, she lacks something of the air 
of quiet dignity which sits so naturally upon her unpretending-look- 
ing husband, and which distinguishes him so strongly from old Mr. 
Puffball, who is greeting him with an air of pompous deference. 
Mr. Puffball is also bald and gray-whiskered ; his necktie is even a 
greater miracle of propriety than the baronet’s, and his hand has 
both whiter and slimmer fingers than the round, red, obstinate-look- 
ing ones (of the type so common to Englishmen of high rank ac- 
customed from childhood to wood and field sports) which he is hold- 
ing; but there is a difference easy to be seen in the bearing of the 
two men. Sir Charles is no great lover of music, and would much 
rather be asleep after dinner in his arm-chair at Grandham ; but 
noblesse oblige, and about his noblesse there can be no question. 

Punctually at 7.30 we file on to the platform. Most of our 
company descend and occupy some adjacent chairs, leaving Mrs. 
Anstey and myself, who open the concert with ‘ Overture to Zampa 
—-pianoforte duet—Mrs. Anstey and Miss Bracebridge’ (see pro- 
gramme), a grand crashing piece, whose music seems always fresh, 
and whose marked rhythm in the last movement invariably sets every 
head wagging. But the applause which greets our spirited per- 
formance is but mild; for the audience are not yet warmed to the ap- 
plauding point, though evidently much pleased. A glee from the choir 
follows: the trebles are good, as are also the basses, but the altos 
rather drag, while the tenors make a rush at a chromatic passage in 
the middle. It is a perilous moment, but Mrs. Anstey waves her 
arm imperiously, and they finish with a meritorious unanimity. 

A slight pause, after which one of the prime donne of the evening 
is handed to the platform, stands up and bows gracefully, though a 
little nervously, to acknowledge the applause which greets her ap- 
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pearance. Miss Puffball, the daughter of Squire Puffball, as he 
likes to be called, the rich manufacturer who has bought a large 
estate in the adjoining parish, is but a young lady ; but she is dressed 
with a degree of elegance which dazzles some of the audience, and 
calls forth glances of envious admiration from several pairs of bright 
eyes in the back rows. Her father, who spends his money freely 
enough, is consequently popular, and every one is predisposed to 
judge favourably of Miss Laura’s performance. Moreover she is 
known to be a pupil of Signor Falsetto, the celebrated Italian master 
in London ; so great things are expected ofher. Her voice is young 
and fresh ; she has some good low notes, which have been sedulously 
cultivated ; and her higher tones, though not always quite certain, 
are clear and ringing; so she has not quite made up her mind 
whether to be a second Madame Sainton-Dolby or to tread in the 
steps of Miss Edith Wynne. Having regard to the taste of a country 
audience, she considerately refrains from singing one of the florid 
Italian airs in which she usually delights, and has chosen a touching 
ballad by a popular composer, called ‘ Dreary, ah! dreary,’ in which 
she laments her desertion, and resigns herself to a premature death 
with a pathos somewhat inconsistent with her fresh rosy complexion 
and laughing brown eyes. 


‘ Ah, why did he take my heart’s treasure, 
And leave me in anguish to die?’ 


she warbles ; and as she throws back her head and opens her mouth 
well, the deep notes seem to be drawn from the very soles of her neat 
little London shoes. The next verse, expressing resignation, changes 
the key, and finishes on a high note. With a carefully-taught porta- 
mento Miss Puffball swoops up to her G, but unhappily arrives a 
trifle flat. A momentary spasm passes over one or two faces among 
the audience, but Miss Laura holds bravely on to the end, and then, 
blushing, excited, and out of breath, sits down amidst a salvo of 
cheers and stamping. 

Another glee or two, and then a young lady rises and comes 
quietly forward with a piece of music in her hand. Miss Minster is 
the daughter of the gray-haired blue-eyed clergyman, with a kind 
thoughtful face, sitting below; and as she comes to the front her looks 
seek his for a moment, as if to gather thence some accustomed en- 
couragement. Slight in figure, Miss Minster, though still young, 
has passed her first youth, and there are lines in her face which to 
a close observer would reveal a history of sorrow and pain. At the 
first notes of the accompaniment she raises her eyes, and one can 
see that they are very like her father’s. She knows well that though 
it is the fashion to call the English unmusical, no people are quicker 
to recognise excellence, and accordingly she has selected a fine song 
by a great composer. 
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With the first notes of the full pure soprano in the recitative a 
hush falls upon the crowd; the air follows, and we all feel that we 
are in the presence of a real artist. The pale face colours slightly, 
the blue eyes look well over the heads of the audience—for she is 
thinking only of the music—and when the song is over, and a perfect 
storm of heartfelt applause breaks out, her face changes as if she 
were suddenly recalled from a dream, and with one more look at her 
father she retires to the back of the platform. The applause con- 
tinues undiminished. Lady Bigwyg, whose glasses have been fixed 
to her eyes, begs to be introduced to so charming a singer. Sir 
Charles, who has been quietly asleep, must have been dreaming of the 
House of Commons, for he wakes with a siart and exclaims, ‘ Hear, 
hear!’ The Puffball party are especially loud in their praises, 
though perhaps secretly a little annoyed at the greater success of 
the stranger, except Miss Laura, in whose good-natured breast there 
is not the slightest feeling of jealousy, and who is most honestly 
warm in her congratulations, and leads Miss Minster again to the 
front to sing her urgently demanded encore. 

To this succeeds Mr. Rosyn's violin solo. He has fixed on 
Gounod’s well-known arrangement of Bach’s ‘ Prelude,’ which he 
can play well enough in his room ; but somehow he finds it quite a 
different thing playing in public, and his courage, like Bob Acres’s, 
seems to ooze out of his fingers’ ends. There is tuning to be 
done, but just as he gets his a string right, his z string runs down 
with a loud ‘ whirr,’ which does not increase his confidence; and 
when he begins to play he has a feeling that his bow-arm is suddenly 
struck with creeping paralysis. However, there is no retreat, so he 
struggles on, playing better and better, though the ‘ Tutta Forza’ 
at the end draws a sharp scream from his instrument, and he sits 
down blushing and right glad that it is over. 

After this comes a tenor song from Charles Topdressing, a 
young farmer, who sings tenor in the choir. But performing in 
public is a very different thing from singing in the choir, as Charles 
finds out when he comes to the front, with a large pair of yellow 
gloves on those generally useful hands, which he now finds it so 
difficult to know what to do with; and blushing to the tips of his 
ears, he breaks out into an uneasy grin as he catches the eyes of his 
anxious sisters and the pretty cousin who he knows is sure to chaff 
him tremendously. A pretty song, full of touching sentiment, has 
Charles chosen, and being au fond a courageous youth, in spite of 
his nervousness, he sets his face and goes through his work like a 
man, with an air of grim determination worthy of a nobler cause. 

An interval of ten minutes, for congratulations and exchange of 
compliments, and Part II. commences with a pianoforte piece, 
‘L’Incendie de Londres,’ dedicated to the Lady Sophia Scuffle by 


her obliged servant Franz Flaschberg; and fire and noige, smoke 
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wreaths of deepest bass, crackling flames of highest treble, meeting 
in the middle with a mighty crash of falling houses, which excites 
much admiration, played with much energy by Mademoiselle Poing- 
brisé, Miss Puffball’s quondam governess. More glees, another 
song from each of our prime donne, and at last a triumphant chorus 
of ‘God save the Queen,’ and our village concert is over. 

The company disperse, and we drive in the still frosty moon- 
light back to the Vicarage, where supper awaits us, and where we 
can heartily and honestly congratulate our victorious hostess, who 
can now afford to give way to the fatigue which she really has felt 
all day, and who now reclines in an easy-chair, fairly tired out, but 
in high spirits, while attentive hands bring her soup and port wine. 

It only remains to count our gains, and we are delighted to find 
that they amount to the magnificent sum of 31. 11s. 9d. Whether this 
is sufficient for the purposes of the concert I am unable to say, but 
I have some idea that Mr. Anstey’s private cheque-book could tell 
a tale on the subject. At any rate, a new and splendid weathercock, 
which responds to the slightest change of wind, now adorns the top 
of our old spire; and moreover, should any of our friends wish to 
pass an agreeable evening, and, at any rate, hear some good music 
(indeed, we are so much encouraged by our success that we are 
seriously thinking of a band), we only hope they will come to Up- 
thorpe the next time that we have a Village Concert. 











